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equate protection, and at another 
he disregards its advicé and orders. 
His organs are now proclaiming 
that the dark plot to ruin his tour in 
Upper Egypt is the handiwork of the 
British Government, which at the 


} critical period of negotiations in Lon- 


don is aiming, not only at creating 
party factions in Egypt, but at fos- 
tering unrest with the object of main- 


|taining its military occupation of the 


country. 

The events of the last few days are 
showing, however, that to place its 
fortunes in the hands of a man, whose 
mentality permits no other opinion 
but his own, weuld be the riskiest 
course to take at this important junc- 
ture. The authorities have deported 
many extremists in the last few 
months, and certainly the Pasha has 
not been less indiscreet. They have 
thought it wiser to let him ruin his 
Own case. 

That this policy is succeeding recent 

happenings would prove. ‘Were Zagh- 
lul’s influence as powerful as he 
would make the. public believe, the 
country-would have risen against the 
government ere this. On the contrary, 
in spite of all the machinations of the 
politicians, Egypt appears to be quieter 
now than it has been for many months 
That the country is watching 
the negotiations in London carefully 
is undoubted, as is the general wish 
for independence. The majority évi- 
dently believes. that in the official dele- 
rgation headed by Sir Adly Yeghen 
Pasha, the Prime Minister, it can best 
place its’ confidence, and Zaghlul 
should by this time begin to appreciate 
this fact. 


SALARY TAXOF° 
PRESIDENT STAYS 


United, States Senate and House 
Conferees Agree to Retain 
Provision—Question of His 
Personal Expenses to Come 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Colunibia 
The question of President Harding’s 
personal expenses in connection with 
the entertainment of foreign delegates 
to the Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament is one that probably will 
be considered by Congress during dis- 
cussion of the Conference report on 
the tax revision bill. 

Senate and House conferees on Sat- 


| urday agreed to retain the tax on the 


Salary of the President and federal 
judges which,the Senate had stricken 
from the 
mately $18,000 of President Harding’s 
income will be returned to the federal 
treasury in taxes the proposal was 
made by Boies Penrose (R.), Senator 
from Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
Senate conferees, that Congress 
should make some sort of special pro- 
vision for extraordinary expenses. 

The ordinary expense account al- 
lowed for White House social func- 
tions and necessary traveling expenses 
of the President will not be sufficient 
to pay also for the entertainments 
during the international Conferenée. 

President Harding, it is staté@, has 
made no request for an additional 
expense, nor is such a request likely 
to come from the White House. The 
conferees, however, afe of the opin- 
ion that Congress. should act in view 
of the unusual circumstances and the 
heavy demand that will be made upon 
the President’s personal salary. 


AUSTRIAN BRIGADES 
ORDERED TO ADVANCE 


cable to The Christian Science 
ohitor from its European News Office 

VIENNA, Austria (Sunday)—Today, 
in accordance with the request of the 
Inter-Allied Commission, two Aus- 
trian brigades entered western Hun- 
gary. “The occupation proceeded with- 
out interest. 


bill. As this means approx-_| 


|PARLIAMENT ENDS 


IN UNSETTLED MOOD 


Session Closes While Irish Nego- 
tations Continue and Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Resignation and Gen- 
eral Election Aye Possibilities 


] cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its EFuropean News Office 
WESTMINSTER, England (Satur- 
day)—The session of Parliament 
which opened in February ended on 
Thursday leaving the members unset- 
tled. Those who oppose the Irish 
negotiations declare it is part of Mr. 
Lloyd George's plan to close the in- 
conveniently curious House of Com- 
mons, while he concludes a bargain. 
The Ulster statesmen now in London 
are seeing to it, however, that no 
make-believe settlement shall pass. 

On Friday they bluntly rejected the 
suggestions, which the British Cab- 
inet, after an urgent council on Thurs- 
day, put before them in writing, on 
the ground that “fundamental princi- 
ples,” impossible of attainment, were 
involved. But as Sir James Craig 
and his Cabinet add that they will 
indicate “other and more practicable 
means of securing peace without in- 
fringeing upon the rights of Ulster,” 
all is not over. 


Unionists to Foregather 

Downing Street awaits these alter- 
native means and will consider them 
on receipt. Ulster kicks against any 
semblance of submission to Dublin, and 
desires separate dominion status for 
herself. Mr. Lioyd George’s entourage 
say the situation is so critical that his 
resignation and a general election are 
in the air. 

Another factor of uncertainty is the 
National Unionist Conference which 
takes delegates from all over the coun- 


firy to Liverpool from next Wednesday 


to Friday. The anti-George section of 
the Tories, who would smash the 
Coalition, will here have their fling. 
Fortune favors them by suggesting 
that under ah agreement contemplated 
by the government, Ulster will be 
«:ouni beneath the heel of Sinn Fein. 


Austen Chamberlain’s lack of bril- 
liance as leader, coupled with his 
championship of the negotiations also 
helps the wreckers, who are out for a 
return to party government. Mr. 
Chamberlain has issued what The 
Morning Post calls a 8. O. S. message, 
asking Unionists to reserve their judg- 
ment pending a full statement, ex- 
pressing his belief that with patience, 
good will and mutual accommodation 
a safe and honorable peace is not im- 
possible, and concluding:- ““Where so 
much hangs in the balance for Ulster, 
for Ireland, for Great Britain, and for 
the Empire— perhaps even for the 
world—is it too much to ask this mes- 
sage of confidence from our friends?” 


Mr. Bonar Law’s Attitude 


Mr. Bonar Law has made a sinister 
gesture. Mr. Chamberlain's predeces- 
sor as leader of the Unionist Party 
in the House of Commons is still 
leader of the party as a whole. He 
has Ulster antecedents, and The York- 
shire Post on Thursday published an 
anonymous article by “a Unionist 
leader,” giving Ulster a lead to reject 
the terms, which is in Mr. Bonar 
Law’s terse style and is attributed to 
him. 

He retired from the government last 
March, and has not taken part in 
politics since.: He is believed to 
covet the Premiership, but will be 
very chary of plunging into a hard 
campaign and a forlorn hope. He has 
so far made no open declaration but 
remains a dark horse. 

The probability is that his Unionist 
colleagues will stand by Mr. Lloyd 
George, and the Coalition will not 
split yet. The situation is capable of 
surprise, but is steadied by the real- 
ization that no political maneuvers 
will get rig of the Irish problem, which 
must either be settled or remain a 
sore. 


New Lady Member Speaks 

The lengthy King’s speech which 
closed the session not only expressed 
the earnest hope that the labors of the 


Washington Conference “will be 
crowned with success,” but as to Ire- 
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land said: “It is my firm belief, as it 
is my earnest prayer that with for- 
bearance and good will, and with an 
honest resolve to tread the paths of 
oblivion and forgiveness, an enduring 
peace will finally be achieved.” An- 
other key topic in the speech from the 
throne was the need for reduced ex- 
penditu-e. 

On the subject of economy, Mrs. 
Wintringham, the new woman mem- 
ber, made a pleasing maiden speech on 
the theme that housewives, having 
been asked during the war to econo- 
mize, their interest was aroused in the 
subject. They now esked: “Why these 
heavy taxes?” She looked to the suc- 
cess of the Washington Conference as 
the greatest measure of economy. 
Women desired the success and ad- 
vancement of the League of Nations 
through the Washington Conference. 

Mr. Lloyd George on Thursday 
promised the reform of the second 
chamber would be among the first 
measures to be taken next session. 

Resentment against the Angora 
Treaty has evoked some anti-French 
feeling in the House, calling for Cecil 
Harmsworth’s skill in discreetly han- 
dling questions with which the Under- 
Foreign Minister has been plied. 


GERMANY BEHIND - 
IN HER PAYMENT 


Balance of $281,000,000 Still 
Due for This Year—Must Be 


—Figures Are Made Public 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


for the payment of $281,000,000 in 
reparations before April 30, 1922. This 
sum represents the balance remaining 
on the total amount due this year, 
after the payment of $369,000,000 al- 
ready made, 

The Department of Commerce, in 
response to numerous inquiries, made 
public these figures yesterday in an 
analysis of the present position of 
the German reparation figures. 

“The total Germany indemnity 
a.nounts to 132,000,000,000 gold marks, 


equivalent to $31,455,600,000,” the 
Department of Commerce states. 
“This debt is covered by bonds of 
three series, A, B, and C, of which 
only A and B have been issued. The 
total of Class A and Class B bonds 
amounting to $12,000,000,000 requires 
an annual service in interest and 
sinking fund of approximately $714,- 
$00,000. To cover this sum a fixed 
annual payment of $476,600,000 is re- 
quired, payable quarterly July 15, 
October 15, January 15, April 15, and 
in addition to this a sum eqtal to 
26 per cent of the value of German 
exports payable quarterly: on May 15, 
August 15, November 15, and February 
15 of each year. The payments may 
be in gold or foreign exchange or in 
goods, as may be arranged. 

“The total payments to be made 
during the reparation fiscal year end- 
ing April 30, 1922, are estimated at 
$651,273,000. Of this sum payments of 
$238,300,000 have been made in cash, 
$119,150,000 in goods, and $12,000,000 
by collections in Great Britain under 
the ‘reparatiow’ recovery act, which 
provides that 26 per cent of the value 
of goods imported from Germany be 
paid by the British importer to his 
government, to be credited to Ger- 
many. The total amount from these 
three sources is $369,000.000. The 
cash payments of $238,300,000 com- 
pleted on August 31 included about 
$65,000,000 secured abroad on special 
short term credits, which must be 
repaid before April 30, 1922. 

“The balance gemaining on the total 
amount due this year, after the pay- 
ment of the $369,000,000 mentioned, 
amounts to $281,000,000, which must 
likewise be provided before April 30, 
1922.” , 


MORE BRITISH TROOPS 
_ ARRIVE. IN MALABAR 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in 
Alizhabad 
ALLAHABAD, India (Sdturday) — 
More troops are arriving in Malabar 
and extensive operations are being 


inaugurated by the British and Indian 
troops. 

A serious situation has arisen at 
Howrah, a suburb of Calcutta, owing 
to the population having boycotted the 
police. 


MARSHAL FOCH IN NEW HAVEN 
Special to The Christian Sciéfice Monitor 
NEW HAVEN, Conneécticut—Marshal 
Ferdinand Foch of France, received 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws 
at a special convocation of fhe fellows 
of Yale University on Saturday ,fore- 
noon. In the afternoon Marshal Foch 
attended the Yale-Princeton, football 
game and at night was the guest of 
Col. Hiram Bingham at his home, He 
left New Haven yesterday afternoon 
for Providence, Rhode Island, and will 
leave there early Monday for Boston. 
Wherever and whenever the Marshal 
appeared in public he was made the 
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NEW JAPANESE PREMIER 
TOKYO, Japan (Sunday) — Baron 
Korekiyo Takahashi, Minister of Fi- 
nance in the Hara Cabinet, was named 


Premier today. 


Provided for Before April 30} 


—Germany must still make provision| 


MR. HUGHES OFFERS BASIS FOR 
DRASTIC NAVAL CURTAILMENT 


American Program Proposes to Nations the Scrapping of Sixty-Six 
Capital Ships and a Ten-Year Cessation from Naval Construction 
—Bold Proposal of the Secretary of State Comes as a Complete 
Surprise to Members of the Japanese and Bnitish Delegations 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor from See @ Harris & Ewing, Washington, 
District of Columbia 


Charles Evans Hughes 


SAYINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 
“It is no unseemly boast, no dis- 
paragement of other nations ich, 
though not represented, are hel in 
highest respect, to declare that the 
conclusions of this body will have a 
signal influence on all human progress 
—on the fortunes of the world.’”— 
President Harding. 

‘It is an excellent 
Aristide Briand. 

“I cordially approve the American 
proposals.”-—Edwin Denby, Secretary 
of the Navy. 

“I feel that the program, a wonder- 
ful ideal. is destined for success.”— 
Carroll S. Page, Republican Senator 
from Vermont, chairman of the Senate 
Naval Committee. 

“We meet with the full understand- 
ing that the aspirations of mankind 
are not to be defeated, either by 
plausible suggestions of postponement 
or by impracticable counsels of per- 
fection.”—Charles Evans Hughes. 
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MR. SECRETARY 


It is said that Mr. Hughes is the 
strong man of the Cabinet. If you 
have ever met him, you will have no 
particular difficulty in believing it. If 
you have-met many cabinet ministers 
anywhere, you will have less still. 
The simple fact is that Mr. Hughes 
always knows his own mind. This 
is disconcerting to certain good people 
in Washington who would rather Mr. 
Secretary knew their’ minds than his 
own. It is doubly disconcerting when 
they reflect that he may be the next 
President. As you sit in the great 
chair by his desk in the State de- 
partment, and listen to him discours- 
ing on affairs from China to Peru, you 
cannot fail to be struck by his mastery 
of his facts, and the certainty of his 
judgement. If either of these failed 
him in the present uncharted state 
of the political ocean, he would be no 
better than a rudderless ship. I have 
heard Lord Grey do the same thing 
even more wonderfully, painting an 
unspeakable wealth of background 
into his picture all the time.. But 
then, Lord Grey has spent his dec- 
ades at the game, whilst Mr. Hughes 
is an arrival of yesterday. 

This capacity for getting at the 
heart of a question Mr. Hughes owes, 
no doubt, partially to his legal train- 
ing. He has disappeared before now 
into a continent of jungle without 


beginning.” — 


losing his way for one moment. Such’ 


a jungle was the famous inquiry into 
the insurance companies in New York 
which first gave the public an idea of 
his great powers. An ordinary man 
would have béen overwhelmed by the 
multiplicity of detail, Mr. Hughes came, 
saw, conquered, and he has been com- 
ing, seeing, and conquering ever since. 
Whe he was running against -dr. 
Wilson for the presidency, I asked 


one of the astutest leaders of the 
Democratic Party whether he was 
afraid of him or: not. “That depends,” 
was the reply. “If he takes the elec- 
tion into his own hands, yes: I have 
seen him campaign before. But if he 
lets the machine interfere, no: they 


will wreck him, in a sea of crocodile | for them to begin. 


spondent. Here was a secretary who 
had had no diplomatic training. There 
was nothing new in that, but this time 
there was added an iron will and a 
brilliant intellectual grasp. These 
things knew not Mr. Bryan and his 
descendants. These things, solemnly 


declared a foreign diplomatist, with- 


out background are dangerous. But 
the ridiculous person in the street saw 
no danger beyond a freedom from con- 
vention and tradition capable of get- 
ting things done. 

This is why, when the critics of 
Mr. Hughes are pressed for their 
strong reason, they fall back upon the 
beard he once wore. They forget that, 
though Absalom may be remembered by 
his hair, there is nothing else by which 
to remember him. After Mr. Hughes’ 
beard, his next great cause of offense 
seems to be that he is a lawyer. He 
will be fighting mousetraps with 
briefs, groaned a disgruntled poli- 
tician. But, after all, mousetraps 
catch nothing except mice, while briefs 
have done great things in this world. 
And, be it said, Lincoln was a lawyer. 
On the whole, the Secretary's critics 
should endeavor to be more original. 
At present their inventive facuity gets 
no further than that of the historians 
who characterize kings as “fat” or 
“bald,” as “good” or “bad,” and the 
worst attribution is commonly that of 
“good.” Every one knows that Mr. 
Hughes has his spurs to win as a 
statesman. But the way to help him 
is not to worry about how he cut his 
beard 12 years ago, or why he became 
a lawyer. People who think like that 
are about as helpful as Mr. Kipling 
insists “the brittle intellectual” always 
is. The real “Mr. Hughes,” after 
whom the small biographer so pite- 
ously sniffs, is a tolerably easy person 
to find if you are not lodking for Mar- 
shal Foch or Admiral Beatty. He is a 
gentleman who has a standard for 
measuring policy by Principle, and 
execution by demonstration. 


Heroic Peace Measure 


American Plan Would Make Offen- 
sive Warfare Impossible 
Christian Science Monitor News Service. 
Copyright, 1921. 
WASHINGTON, Sunday Night — It 
was said in this service, on Saturday, 
that the Paris peace-making would in- 
evitably be involved in the Washingtor 
Conference. The first indication has 
come _ rapidly. The Paris Confer-. 
ence sought to prevent wars indi- 
rectly by the machinery of the 
League of Nations. The Washing- 
ton Conference is to strive to prevent 


, them directly by making it impossible 
That is the mean- 


tears.” After the election I reminded | ing of the drastic American proposals 


the prophet of the prophecy. “Oh,” 
he laughed, “that was easy. He let 
the machine interfere, and even then 
the margin was uncomfortably nar- 
row. They got King Log, but at any 
rate they avoided King Stork. A re- 
former outside the party was better 
than a reformer within.” 

It is quite unnecessary to give the 
names of those who saw to it that Mr. 
Hughes did not obtain the nomination 
in 1920. That he did not want it is 
nothing to do with it. Names are only 
the tags which personal considerations 
attach to forces. The real conspira- 
tors were political and industrial re- 
action. Mr. Harding, who wanted a 
strong and not a political cabinet, 
treated the conspiracy as Guy Fawkes 
proposed to treat the House of Com- 
mons. He made one of the two really 
brilliant possibilities—the other is, of 
course, Mr. Root—his Secretary of 
State, and the reactionary frogs had to 
welcome King Stork to the State De- 
partment instead of to the White 
House. Four years, even eight years 
—-it may be a de Hooch avenue, but 
the White House is still at the end 
of it. 

As a matter of fact, King Stork 
could not avoid gobbling up the frogs 
even if he tried. It only remains for 
them to make up their minds to the 
fact. When he heard them talk of 
handing back the government to the 
people he must have smiled, for it is 
the people of whom all reactiondom 
goes in fear. But meantime Mr. Hughes 
is at the State Department, and the 
interests of the United States abroad 
are his. It is this that makes all the 
more interesting the remark of a 
famous European statesman, on being 
shown the names of the United States 
delegation. Root, he said, we know as 
well or better than the President. The 
record of Lodge and Underwood is for 
the world to re@fl. The unknown quan- 
tity is Mr. Hughes, he remains the x 
of the situation. This was not said 
in any unfriendly way, but rather as a 
statement of fact mingled with respect. 
The war had made the statesmen of 
America as well known on the other 
side of the Atlantic as on their own. 
But all that time Mr. Hughes was sit- 
ting on the bench in Washington, or in 
his office in New York. Then came the 
news of his visit to Marion, and of his 
acceptance of the office of Secretary 
of State. The chancelleries were de- 


‘put forward by Mr. Hughes on Satur- 


day. The Secretary of State summed 
up the situation exactly when he said 
under the American scheme no coun- 
try would be deprived of the proper 
means of national defense, but that 
preparations for offensive naval war- 
fare would stop at once. Mr. Hughes’ 
scheme is, of course, only a beginning, 
but it is an intensely practical begin- 
ning all the same. 

An extremely prominent politician 
asked a representative of this paper 
yesterday, If it were possible that the 
proposal could have been burst upon 
the Conference and whether it did not 
necessarily mean that there was an 
understanding between Washington, 
London and Tokyo. As a matter of 
fact there was no understanding at 
all. The secret has been perfectly 
kept, and the proposal came with as 
much surprise to the British and 
Japanese delegates as it did to the 
Senators and Representatives in the 
galleries. It was an exhibition of 
superb political audacity on the part 
of the President and the Secretary 
of State, and the soundness of the 
political acumen which launched it 
was justified instantly in the resound- 
ing cheers. Mr. Hughes spoke as if 
were over the heads of Cabinets and 
Parliaments to the democracies of the 
world, and as the telegraph and cable 
flashed his words round the globe, 
the enemies of peace and the secret 
and declared opponents of limitation 
must have been aware that the wind 
was being taken out of their sails. 

By the world which enjoyed even 
the prosperity of the year 1914 Mr. 
Hughes’ message might have gone 
unheeded. _But 1921 is not 1914. Seven 
years of war and the aftermath of war 
have turned the limelight on the dan- 
gers of imperialism, and the bank- 
ruptcy visited by war upon the victor 
and vanquished alike. Ground down 
by debt, faced with ruined industries 
and etheir harvest of unemployment, 
men are willing to listen to proposals 
for the creation of a new world, and 
so Mr. Harding and Mr. Hughes have 
got their opportunity. Only six months 
ago a controversy as to the merits or 
demerits of the capital ship was rag- 
ing in the press. And today Mr. Hughes 
is proposing to scrap this sacred cap- 
ital ship, with as little ceremony as if 
it were a mere tin can. 


The delegates of those eight of the 
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Hughes plainly sought to 
this method of approach 


the 
that all previous efforts had 


buiiding programs of the nations. 
od 


+“The time has come, and this Con- 
ference has been called,” said the 
Secretary, “not for general resolutions 
and good advice, but for action. 

wer and responsibility are here, and 


gram which shall at once be put into 


With this reflection the Secretary 
launched his bolt into the Conference, 
astounding the delegates as much as 
he did the members of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, 
big navy men and little navy men, who 
with one accord cheered for the scrap- 
ping of the entire 1916 naval pro- 
gram with the exception of one ship, 
the Maryland, now in commission. 

The Hughes plan provides for im- 
mediate reduction only of capital 
ships. It is essentially based on the 
theory that the battleship and the 
battle cruiser are the backbone of the 
navies. Auxiliary craft are to be 
limited in future, but each navy is 
allowed to keep its smaller vessels, 
now in commission and in course of 
construction, untii the time they be-| 
come obsolete. Within 20 years, how- 


auxiliary strength of the three navies 
will be reduced by various classes as 
follows; 

Cruisers, flotilla leaders and de- 
stroyers, 450,000 tons for Great Britain 
and the United States, respectively; 
250,000 tons for Japan. Submarines, 
90,000 tons for Great Britain and the 
United States; 54,000 for Japan. Air- 
plane carriers, 80,000 for Great 
Britain and the United States; 48,000 
tons for Japan. Ships of less than 
3000 tons are not covered in the 
American prohibitive code, nor is there 
any attempt made to limit aircraft. 

The exclusion of aircraft was based 
on the fact that the commercial air- 
plane and the fighting airplane are 
practically the same. 

“Owing to the fact that naval air- 
craft smay be readily adapted from 
special types of commercial aircraft, 
it is not considered practicable to 
prescribe limits for naval aircraft,” 
Secretary Hughes said in this con- 
nection. 

Offensive warfare by aircraft is, 
however, guarded against by the lim- 
itation placed on the powers with re- 
gard to the number of airplane 
The 80,000 
tons allowed Great Britain and the 
United States would only provide for 
two large-size carriers, which, it is 
conceded by all naval experts, wou!d 
not permit of major operations from 
a distant base. 


Simple and Direct 


Program Outlined IIs Divested of All 
Confusing Indirection 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Two elements of the first session 
of the Conference on Limitation of 


Armament stood out boldly among 
the impressions carried away by the 
1200 persons who were present in 
Continental Memorial Hall on Satur- 
day, simplicity, and, as a background 
against it, the dramatic announcement 
of scrapping the great navies of the 


lowing into warm, generous approval. 

The Conference met under pleasing 
auspices. The white marble building 
erected by the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, to commemorate the 
creation of the Republic, gleamed in 
mellow November’ sunshine. 
Through the trees, almost denuded of 
leaves, the White House was faintly 
discernible in one direction, and in 


the Washingtén Monument. Guards 
kept the gathering crowds at a re- 
spectful distance, and one automobile 
after another, with now and then a 
horse-drawn carriage, rolled up to 
the steps of the hall, depositing for- 
eign diplomatists and attachés and 
American officials of varying degress. 
Now and then a journalist, in response 
to a demand, showed his precious 
ticket and was passed in. . 


The Great Hour Strikes 


There had been scant need for the 
admonition that all uld be in their 
places by 10:15. Before the time set 
for the opening of the momentous 


gcathering every one entitled to a place 
was in it, and the President of the 


on the second. It must have been a 
moment of deep feeling for him as he 
looked upon the body he had sum- 
moned into being, c with so 
great a responsibility, and saw, wait- 


officials of the United 
Government and representatives 
of the civilized world. 


those eyes those of the world. Mr. 


faced him 
and 


into the side gallery. 
lery sat members of the diplomatic 
corps and other distinguished officials. 


The Powers Represented 

On the floor Mr. Harding faced, 
near at hand, the men who had been 
sent by the invited powers to deal 
with the greatest question brought in 
the sequel of the greatest of wars, 


‘and those who had come from the Far 


East to meet with the men of the 
West around the table. The Japa- 
nese delegates touched elbows at the 
corner’ of the horseshoe with the 
Chinese, who came on a special invi- 
tation, and the Dutch, Portuguese and 
Belgians followed their line at the 
special table, because of their special 
interests in the Far Hast. The British 
Empire rounded the corner with the 
delegates from their dominions, in- 
cluding V. 8S. S. Sastri of India, whose 
white turban made him a conspicuous 
figure. The Italian delegation con- 
tinued the line along the side of the 
horseshoe until it touched Baron de 
Cartier de Marchienne, the Belgian 
Ambassador, at the corner. 

From these the President’s glance 
traveled to the advisers and experts 
on their gilt chairs around the edges 
of the room, the special guests be- 
yond in the center, and, at either side 
of the hall, the members of the press, 
those upon whom the outside world 
was waiting for the news of what 
took place inside the hall, men and 
women who were getting color for the 
magazine articles, and artists fur- 
tively sketching the chief figures of 
the Conference. 


Mrs. Harding a Spectator 


From the nearest box.on one side, 
just back of the President, Mrs. Har- 
ding regarded her husband with keen 
attention. With her were Chief Jus- 
tice and Mrs. Taft and Vice-President 
and Mrs. Coolidge.- In the box just 
above were Mrs, Hughes and other 
members of the families of the Ameri- 
can delegation. In the other two boxes, 
the families of the foreign delegates 
looked down upon the scene. 

Mr. Harding could not see the 21 
members of the Advisory Committee 
that he had appointed, for they sat 
immediately behind him, the general 
of the army and an admiral of the navy 
in full uniform in the center. Near 
them were the four women included 
in the list, the only women on the 
floor in an official capacity. 

When President Harding declared 
that, speaking officially for the United 
States, “100,000,000 want less of arma- 
ment and none of war,” the galleries 
burst into spontaneous applause, but 
no one was so visibly enthusiastic as 


among the reporters, sprang to his 
feet and clapped his hands with vigor. 

The climax, of course, in the day’s 
session came when Secretary Hughes, 
in his clear voice, put the concrete 
proposal of the United States before 
the Conference. No one not in the 
councils of the government had be- 
lieved anything so bold and so definite 
would be put forth at a public meet- 
ing at the beginning of the Confer- 
ence.f This, in spite of the fact that 
Mr. Hughes had promised a week be- 
fore that the public would be agree- 
ably surprised at the extent and char- 
acter of information that would be 
given to the public. He could not 
speak for others, but for himself; he 
gave this pledge, and magnificently re- 
deemed it. 


The Program Outlined 


“The United States is now complet- 
ing its program of 1916 calling for 
10 new battleships and six battle 
cruisers,” Mr. Hughes began to item- 
ize, and the British Ambassador took 
his pencil and followed the figures of 
the three great navies in the world as 
Mr. Hughes proposed to scrap them. 
No reporter was busier with his notes. 
Did Sir Auckland Geddes recall the 
words of the English poet, “Far called, 
our navies melt away.” 

Messenger boye from the great 
news services darted out with copy, 
a page at a time, as Mr. Hughes pro- 
ceeded.. Congress hung over the 
railing.’ Premier Briand of France, 
who understands no- English, looked 
at his fellow delegates. The Japanese 
presented an’ immobile appearance. 


After Mr. Hughes had finished, the 
other nations spoke through their 
representatives. Mr. Briand glowingly 
pictured the historic friendship of the 
two republics, but the audience, al- 
though it cheered, was thinking of 
ships. Other spokesmen were cor- 
dially received, but the great moment 
had passed. 

“Guests will remain seated until 
the delegates have passed out,” Mr. 
Hughes stated, but guests and dele- 
gates forgot everything but the great 
note that had been struck by the pre- 
siding officer, and fused in groups to 
comment on the wonder of it. The 
“movie” men waited impatiently in 
the air which had grown chill out- 
side. 

“Please, Mr. Ambassador,” “Just a 
moment, Mr. Delegate,” they urged, 
as the distinguished personages issued 
from the building and were “caught.” 


Issue Fairly Joined 


Clear Outline of American Proposal 
Puts Next Move Up to Powers 
Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—What will the British and Japanese 
delegations in the Washington Con- 
ference do, now that the United States 
Government has, at the opening ses- 
sion, placed squarely, not only before 
the Conference, but before the public 
opinion of the civiMzed world, a dras- 


were upon him, and through 


tic and practicable ‘program for the 


William Jennings Bryan, who, seated | 


armaments? 

This was the all-important question 
here from the moment that Charles 
BE. Hughes, Secretary of State and head 
of the American delegation, threw a 
veritable thunderbolt into the Con- 
ference by his bold and unequivocal 
enunciation of American policy. — 

Thirty-six hours after the American 
program had been laid bare, whatever 
intimations there were of British and 
Japanese reaction indicated that the 
first impression produced by _ the 
American delegation was favorable, 
and that there is every disposition to 
accept the program set forth by Sec- 
retary Hughes as the basis for an 
agreement. 

On the part of the British delega- 
tion there has been maintained a studi- 
ous silence, not due, it is indicated, in 
any way to disapproval of the bold 
campaign put forward by the United 
States, but to a desire to examine it 
in detail and to submit it to the ex- 
perts attached to the delegation be- 
fore any formal statement of Great 
Britain’s position is made. 


Japanese Express Approval 

In contrast with the silence main- 
tained by the British delegation, the 
leading members of the Japanese dele- 
gation made several statements, all of 
them to the effect that the Hughes 
declaration of an American program 
produced a most favorable impression, 
and that Japan's position. in relation 
to the details of the program would 
be stated as soon as the experts had 
submited an analysis of plan to the 
principals speaking for the Tokyo 
Government. An initial statement to 
this effect was made to the press by 
Admiral Baron Tomosaburo Kato 
within a few hours after the declara- 
tion of the American program. 

At a reception on last night the at- 
titude of the Japanese delegation was 
further set forth in brief addresses 
made by Admiral Kato and by Prince 
Ivesato Tokugawa. 
Admiral Kato follows: 

“Tt is a great privilege that I have 
this evening to meet so many dis- 
tinguished men of so powerful a pro- 
fession, and it seems only proper for 
me to take this occasion to say that 
Japan brings to this Conference only 


friendship from it. 

“The costs of armament have now 
become so heavy that they are a bur- 
den hampering productive activity 
throughout the world, and. Japan, like 
other countries, rejoices at the pros- 


Civilization must put an end to the 
swollen armaments of the world, or 
else armament will put an end to 
civilization. 


Reassurance Given 


“Up to the present Japan has had 
fears which have caused her to con- 
tinue building, but her navy has 
always been defensive. It has never 
been her policy or intention to attempt 
to rival either of the two greatest 
navies of the world. And I am now 
happy to believe that whatever fears 
she might have entertained can be, 
and will be, dissipated by free and 
frank interchanges of views at the 
present Conference. The public pro- 


State at the inaugural session of the 
Conference have clarified the situa- 
tion. 

‘“Méantime assurance from us is 
unnecessary. The great distance that 
lies between our shores and those 
of America, and the supremacy of 
the United States in wealth, size and 
resources, make needless any words 
that we could pledge. 
| “With fears on both sides obliter- 
ated, an agreement, so far as Japan 
and the United States are concerned, 
cannot fail to come. It is with this 
view that the Japanese delégation will 
proceed to a detailed examination 
of the American proposals, which 
show convincing sin@erity of pur- 
pose.” . 


Success Is Forecast 
Prince Tokugawa’s brief address to 


lows: 

“This is my first appearance before 
what Baron Shidehara has called the 
press of the world, and naturally I 
am diffident. But, although humble, I 
am also inspired. The thought of the 
millions of earnest people whom you 
represent increases my desire to ac- 
complish the great work that has been 
intrusted to me and to my colleagues 
who have already spoken to you. 

“Gentlemen, we cannot doubt the 
success of the Conference. If any 
of us feared its failure before leaving 
Japan, that fear has been dispelled 
since our arrival here. Everywhere 
we see earnestness and sincerity; we 
have seen no sign of unfriendliness. 
And the words. which the President 
and the Secretary of State spoke yes- 
terday have thrilled us no less than 
they have thrilled -the nations of 
Europe and America. 

“Two great’ needs confront a 
troubled .world- today, which it is 
largely your mission to supply: These 
are light and faith. Upon you more 
heavily, perhaps, than upon any other 
human agency, devolves the grave 
responsibility of spreading knowledge 
and inspiring confidence. With your 
cooperation_the success of the Con- 
ference will be assured. With the 
several delegations and the press to- 
gether performing their duties, we 
shall witness the fulfillment of that 
happyatinie which your great Presi- 
dent, Thomas Jefferson, foresaw in 
his famous inaugural address—‘peace, 
commerce, and honest friendship with 
all nations.’ ” 


Basis Declared Accepted 


In his initial. statement on Saturday 
night within a few hours after the 
Hughes declaration of American 
policy, Admiral Kato asserted that 
Japan was ready to accept the propo- 
sition that her fleet should be perma- 
nently inferior to those of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. 

“The proposition made by Mr. 
Hughes,” said Baron Kato, “is the 
most concrete and logical proposition 
for limitation of armament that I have 
heard presented. Whether it can. be 
put into practice at once is a matter of 


The statement of: 


proffers of friendship, and seeks only 


pect of relief that is now offered. | 


nouncements of the Secretary of the) 


the members of the press was as fol-, 


study. I have asked my technical ex- 
perts to study it, and when‘they re- 
port.I will be able to state my position. 

“I am in favor of- the general prin- 
ciple of imitation of armament, and 
we are prepared to carry out the de- 
sire contained in the proposition to 
the extent possible. I shall not be able 
to form a definite idea as regards that 

roposition, however, until I hear the 

eport of the Japanese experts.” 

“Would Japan be willing,” Baron 
Kato was asked, “to discuss and reach 
a decision upon the limitation of naval 
armament before a decision is reached 
on Far Eastern questions?” 

“I am prepared to discuss the propo- 
sition of limiting naval armament in- 
dependent of the Far Eastern ques- 
tions,” replied Baron Kato. 


Future Procedure Unsettled 


“Will Japan submit a proposition of 
her own to the Conference?” Baron 
Kato was asked. 

“That depends,” he replied, ‘on the 
manner in which it is proposed that 
naval armaments be limited.” He ex- 
plained that determination of this 
question must wait entirely and ab- 
solutely upon the result of the. close 
study of the Hughes proposal to be 
made by Japanese naval experts. 

“Regardless of the number of ships, 
is Japan prepared to accept the prin- 
ciple that the British and United 
States navies shall be superior in size 
to the Japanese navy?” Baron Kato 
was asked. 

“Japan,” he replied, “is satisfied with 
that principle.” ! 

The indications now are that neither 
Great Britain nor Japan will make 


That either of them will submit a pro- 
gram of their own is not thought 
likely, though of course, there is every 
reason to expect that when the Hughes 
program goes into the committee on 
Limitation of Armament, adjustments 
will be considered in order. But that 
the discussion will from the very out- 
set center around the American. plan 
is not doubted. 


Congress in Accord 


Support Disarmament Policy 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


| -WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


|The Congress of tne United States is 
ready and willing to give its whole- 


| hearted support to the plan of the 
| Administration for limitation of arma- 
‘ment as laid down by Charles E. 
| Hughes, Secretary of Sfate. It is pre- 


| ba red to go the limit in backing up the 
American delegation to the Confer- 
/ ence. 

Not since the days of hostilities dur- 

ing the war period has Congress found 
itself so thoroughly in accord with the 
| policy of the government as it finds 
itself today with the efforts of the 
Administration to win over Great 
|Britain and Japan to the proposals em- 
‘bodied in Mr. Hughes’ program for a 
10-year naval holiday. Whatever may 
ibe the private opinion of senators and 
representatives about the ultimate 
working out of the program with 
respect to Pacific fortifications, there 
is an encouraging and satisfying note 
of accord in the fundamentals in the 
policy as set forth by Mr. Hughes. 

There is “regret” on the part of 
Atlee Pomerene (D.), Senator from 
Ohio, that Congress has not already 
authorized a suspension of the new 
construction work on the-naval pro- 
gram, but he expressed his “entire 
approval” of the proposal made by 
Mr. Hughes in behalf of the Admin- 
istration. “It is admirable because 
so concrete and direct,’ said Senator 
Pomerene. In declaring that it wit 
command the “confidence of the en- 
tire Congress and the American 
people,” Senator Pomerene aptly ex- 
pressed the real underlying sentiment 
of members of Congress. 

To William E. Borah (R.), Senator 
from Idaho, leader of the disarma- 
ment group’in Congress, the Ameri- 
can program and the manner in 
which it was presented “is the first 
great triumph of open diplomacy” 
and “marks an epoch in the bistory 
of international relations.” * 

“To close the doors now, or at any 
time in the future, seems incredible,” 
said Senator Borah. The Idaho Sena- 
tor regards the program as a “splendid 
beginning” — but as “only a begin- 
ning.” 

Taken as a whole, members of the 
Senate and House, while determined 
to support the hands of the American 
delegation at every turn of the game, 
are pursuing a policy of “watchful 
awaiting.” They are wholly gratified 
at the splendid way in which Mr. 
Hughes has presented the Ameri¢an 
program; they are inclined to show 
the utmost faith in the ability of the 
American delegation. Like Frank W. 
Mondell, Representative from Wyo- 
ming, Republican leader of the House, 
most of them are ready at this time 
to leave the questions to the delibera- 


tions of the Conference and await thé” 


results. 
Administration leaders, in fact, are 


Early Indications. Are that It Will 


anxious to avoid discussion of the | 


| present, to a force ranging from 30,000 


any answer except in a general way to' 
the American program of limitation | South American countries. 
at the plenary session of tomorrow. | 


Saturday, one of the greatest days .in 


world have changed the age-old maxim 


; 


questions now being threshed out in. 


Conference, so far as their discussion 
on the floors of Congress is concerned. 
Nor is Mr. Mondell; or certain others, 
convinced of the wisdom of Congress, 
at so early a stage in the delibera- 
tions, adopting a resolution authoriz- 
ing the President, in his discretion, to 
suspend, in whole or in part, the naval 
building program, as proposed by 
Senator Pomerene. Mr. Mondell be- 
lieves that the “bold and radical pro- 
posal of Mr. Hughes makes such ac- 
tion by Congress unnecessary as an 
expression of good faith” in its desire 
to reduce world armament. In this 
opirion he is joined by Miles Poin- 
dexter (R.), Senator from the State 
of Washington, ranking majority 
member of the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee. 

Aside from the desire of congres- 
sional leaders to reach some solution 


of the armament problem, with its 
staggering burden of taxation, they 
are wholly in accord with Mr. Hughes 
proposal from: an economic standpoint. 
A rough estimate placed the cost of, 
completion of the 15 capital ships un- 
der construction by the United States, 
which it is proposed to scrap, at $260,- 
000,000. It would cost about $60,000,- 
000 to scrap the ships, leaving the 
actual cash saving to the taxpayers, 
or in other words, tke amiount that 
would have been spent in completing 
them, at approximately $200,000,000. 
This is the estimate made by the Navy 
Department, and Japan and Great 
Britain, it is expected, wou'd each 
save as much by the plan. 

It would also mean a reduction of 
navy personnel from 105,000 mien at 


to 35,000, which would greatly reduce 
the annual expenditures for mainte- 
nance of the navy. 

Referring to the American plan, 
Patrick H. Kelly (R.), Representative 
from Michigan, the chairman of the 
sub-committee in charge of the naval 
bill, said: 

“This year we spent $410,000,000 on 
the navy, of which $90,000,000 was for 
construction. That leaves $320,000,- 
000, and I believe we could cut this 
sum in half for annual maintenance 
after the expense of scrapping the 
1216 program was through. That can- 
cellation would cost about $300,000,- 
000, in addition-to the $332,000,000 the 
Secretary mentioned. The $300,000,- 
600 would go for canceled claims. 

“We have one type of ship far in 
excess of what we would be permitted 
to keep—the destroyer. We have 300 
new destroyers, and we would be al- 
lowed to retain 75 or 100. All are 
new. I believe we could find a market 
fer the remaining 200, perhaps in the 


“Under the new plan it seems to me 
we would have about. 30,000 to 35,000 
mén in our navy, whereas we have 
today about 105,000.” 


Women Support Mr. Hughes 


Meeting in Washington Hears Peace 
Messages 


Spécial go The Christian Science Monitor 
frém its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—To emphasize the determination 
and desire of the women of the United 
States to stand behind the Admin- 
istration in its policy of abating the 
evils of militarism, as set forth prac- 
tically by Charles Evans Hughes at 
the opening session,of the Conference | 
on Limitation of Armament, a mass | 


meeting of women was held in 
Masonic Temple here yesterday after- 


noon. 

Among the speakers were the four | 
women appointed by President Hard- | 
ing on the Advisory Committee to the 
Conference, the only women who sat 
on the floor of Continental Hall in an 
official capacity. Other speakers rep- 
resented Labor and various organiza- 
tions of women. 

“No force on earth is so great as the 
idea whose hour has come,” declared 
Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee, and presi- 
dent of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. “Militarism is more 
than a mere matter of arms. It is a 
whole system of thought, parallel to 
materialism. Only one thing is im- 
mortal in nations, Spirit. Militarism 
twists every element in society to a 
perverted purpose. It stands in the 
pulpit and perverts the name of God. | 
We have felt that we were in danger 
of adopting some of those things we 
shuddered at a few years ago, but 


history, marks the beginning of a new | 
era and sets the standard a little; 
further forward. Less armament and 
no war, wag crystalline. .Yesterday, 
we took a new pledge to mankind and 
entered upon a new diplomacy.” 


No Cynicism in West 

Another memter of the Advisory | 
Committee, Mrs. Katherine Phillips | 
Edson of California, said: “I represent | 
the point of view of the Pacific Coast. 
We are for peace; we are for the limi- 
tation of armament. There is no cyni- 
cism in the west as to the result of 
this Conference. We believe that by 
meeting together the differences of na- 
tions will be eliminated.” 

E'ected by the women of 48 nations 
at the , International Congress of 
Women in Geneva, Miss Kate Mani- 
com of London brought a stirring 
message to the meeting, concluding 
with the words: “War has spoiled the 
world for us women in Europe. We 
call upon the governments of the 
world to settle their disputes at a 
conference table before, not after, 
wars are fought. We do not undertake | 
to tell you how it should be done, but | 
we know that after the wars are 
fought men still have to sit down to- | 
gether and settle the matter. They! 
should do that first.” | 


Committee's Resolution 


Mrs. Maud Wood Park of the League | 
of Women Voters said: “Women of the | 


and have taken for their slogan ‘In 
time of peace prepare for peace.’ Pre- 
paring for peace means the substitu- 
tion of the machinery of peace for the 
machinery of war in order to forestall 
possible causes of war and the crea- 
tion of a sympathetic understanding 
among the peoples of the world, for 
without this the pressing economic and 
territorial problems can never be. 
solved in a fundamental way.” 

The following resolutions adopted | 
by the meeting will be transmitted to/| 
President Harding today: 

“Be it resolved, by this mass meet- | 
ing of men and women called by the 
District of Columbia Women’s Com- 
mittee for the Limitation of Armament 
at the new Masonic auditorium in the 
city of Washington, November 13, 
1921, that: 

“1. We express to President Har- 
ding our profound appreciation of the 
service he has rendered the world in 
calling the Conference on Limitation 
of Armament and to the American 


delegates for the significant step they 
have taken at its first session. 

“2. We urge the reduction of exist- 
ing military establishments and con- 
trol of the yet unmeasured powers of 
chemical science. 7 

“3. We record our belief in the 
possibility of adjusting international 
disputes by methods otaer than war, 
and we cal! upon this Conference to 
devise means to this end, 80 a8 to 
bring to the overburdened nations of 
the world the greatest possible assur- 
ance of permanent world peace.” 


Great Interest Shown 


With the resolutions will go the 
hundreds of cable messages and tele- 
grams received at yesterday's meet- 
ing, later to be transmitted to the 
Conference. Among them were the 
following: | 

Received from the Swedish Wom- 
en’s International League, “Great in- 
terest, discussions, lectures, press 
and much material in press.” 

Received from England, a message 
signed by Frances Balfour, chairman, 
“British women, including delegates 
from 88 organizations representing 
over 4,500,000 organized women, send 
greeting to the women of the United 
States. We intend no great war such 
as the war.whose end we celebrate 
today shall ever take place again and 
heartily welcome the Washington 
Conference. We hepe our American 
sisters will join us in creating such 
public opinion as will insure per- 
manent peace in all civilized coun- 
tries.” 

Received from Holland, a resolution 
signed by several women’s societies in 
different towns, which said: “Realiz- 
ing through the great war4hat women 
and children of ev@ry country have 
suffered economic distress and an 
unutterable anguish and that another 
war would imperil civilization itself, 
we wish to join in the indorsement 
of the principle of reduction of arma- 
ments by international agreement to 
the end that women everywhere may 
be united in this movement to pre- 
serve the future peace, prosperity and 
happiness of the world.” 

Received from the Women’s Peace 
Association of Japan: “We urge dis- 
armament. Praying.” 


Frankness Praised 
French and Italian Delegates Are 


Interviewed on Proposals 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Premier Briand of France came out 
of the Conference animated and in" 
tensely interested in what had taken 


place. 
“It is an excellent beginning,” he 


said. “Just what I should have ex- 
pected from an American statesman. 
Mr. Hughes took resoluie hold of the 
question, boldly and courageously. 
No time was spent over phrases. He 
closed at once with realities and laid 
down a clear, straightforward pro- 
posal about which there can be no in- 
terpretative doubt. There it is plain 
and understandable. It is fundamental 
principle.” 

When asked what he thought of the 
program itself, he said: 

“It concerns France less. than 
Great Britain and Japan and I should 
like to know the views of the British 
and Japanese delegates. -As for me, 
I think the American Government has 
begun the Conference in the right 
way with frank proposals that go to 
the bottom of the naval armament 
question. 


Clear-Cut Program 

“We could have begun the Confer- 
ence in two ways. One would have 
been to have appointed committees 


composed of experts who would have 
met from time to time, received propo- 
sals from various delegations that 
would have been discussed, amended, 
expanded, and finally something would 
have been reperted in the plenary 
meeting of the Conference. That would 
have taken a great deal of time. 

“The President and Mr. Hughes have 
taken the better way, that is, to give 
a clear-cut program as a basis for de- 
cision, and this program has been laid 
before us in perfect loyalty and com- 
plete frankness. I await with much 
impatience next Tuesday’s meeting. 

“The proceedings today,” he added, 
“did not touch the question of land 
armament. We have not changed our 
point of view on that question, which 
is that we must have security. 

“The President spoke nobly, ex- 
pressing the idealistic inspiration of 
the Conference, while Mr. Hughes im- 
mediately proposed the practical plan 
for realizing the ideal.” 

Vice Admiral De Bon of the French 
delegation said: 

“It is a noble aspiration and strong 
action in the directidbn of the purpose 
for which the Conference has been 
called. The French delegation will 
study it with care and sympathetic in- 
terest.” 


Italian Views 


Senator Schanzer, head of 
Italian delegation, said: 

“No other conference has ever 
started with so much courage, frank- 
ness and clearness. The precision 
with which Secretary of State Hughes 
outlined the American proposal on 
the limitation of naval armaments is 
most wonderful. I shail leave to the 
experts of the different countries and 
especially to those of Great Britain, 
America and Japan, which are most 
directly interested, to express their 
views on the main part as well as on 
the details of what America has pro- 
posed. 

“On my part, however, I must mani- — 
fest all my satisfaction for the sin- 
cerity and broad-mindedness' with 
which America laid the cards on the 
table, has laid the question of limi- 
tation of naval armaments, not onl 
before the Conference, but before the 
public opinion of the entire world. 
This happy beginning is a good omen 
for a happy solution of the problem 
which the Conference will have to 
discuss and for a rapid dispatch of 
its work.” 


the 


(For further news of Conference on Limi- 
tation of Armament, see pages 4 and 5) 
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s and yawn- 

_ I heard him « whistling 
Pi ‘wil, poor-will, poor 
-fast.as he possibly could. 
Py sound came toward 
passed directly over my 
cee hear the ordinarily 
“giub"—a sort of clicky 
litt gulp—following each “poor- 
will.” °I caught sight of the strange 


: shadowy form of the bird, with its 


chunky body and long narrow wings, 
as it passed rapidly in moth-like 
jsilence over me, 

Soon I fell asleep dgain and did not 
wake up tilig4 in the mdrning. The 
mm that very moment. dis- 
appearing behind the mountains. In 
the east was a very perceptible dawn 


» 
we 5 


<=. MANOR 


unas and salvia flamed along the 

reen terraces in front of the old 

Dutch manor. house in Van Courtland 

Park on the autumn afternoon when 

we went calling at this stately man- 

sion, at the upper edge of New York 
City. 


hill were cheerful in the sunshine and 
as free from dirt as the most exacting 
housewife could wish. Even the few 
yellow leaves that had floated déwn 
tfom the great trees seemed to have 
taken care to artange themselves in 
orderly patterns. Soft gray walls, 
sunny’ Windows, and white wood Shut- 
ters continued the air of heatness and 
hospitality in spite of the dull red 
sriffins’ heads scowling above the 
windows. | 

Inside the house éverything . was 
bright and shining, from the chintz- 

rtained bed in the “Washington bed- 


‘VAN COURTLAND - 


7 ee ae : 
 spedla}ly for The Christian Sclence Monitor 


The red brick.steps leading up the 


] = ail 
@esign.. Benjamin Franklin was aj 
guest at a table spread with this | 


otn. 

We found ‘the back chamber very 
Dutch With its tiled fireplace, beamed 
ceilings, ang deep wall-bed to which 
one ascends by q step-ladder. 8 
was the original dining room, and 
there are cupboards full of mammoth 
deif ,pieces, an immense carved 
clothes press, a red-lined trunk, and 
an old Dutch. bonnet hanging casually 
from a high-backed chair. Huge brass 
pieces beside thé fireplace and a hang- 
ing chia cupboard are other things 
we! liked fm this room. Tile runs 


around the rdom as base-board, and 


there is a carved crib with a wooden 


hood that was the height of style for. 


colonial babies. “ie 


| The “Company Book" . 


Tall ornamental combs, a collection 
of silhouettes and table glasses, and 
a family Bible With records going back 
nearly two hundred years are interest- 
ing relics in another room. Here,too, 


‘tional. 


rd ' me 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


\« Sean Motoktyo flourished in Japan 


at a time when Chaucer was writing 
and when the York oycle and. other 
miracle plays were the chief repre- 
sentatives of the English drama. With 
the discovery. of his works in 1908 


one learnt that he was a figure of as. 


great historical significance as Burip- 
ides or Shakespeare. Nothing has 
recently more enriched the under- 
standing of dramatic art ther the 
new ability té compare the ancient art 
as practiced in Japan with the Athen- 
ian ancestry of European playwriting, 


| one that does not.use an existing ‘story 


place or ancient monument and may 
-thus produce a spectacle which will 
move his'audience. Such a No re- 
quires for its com 
degree of skill and knowledge.” Thus 
we see a resemblance to Attic drama 
in that the subject was usually stereo- 
typed, making the value of the work 
in the beholder’s eye not excitement. 
surprise, the art of denouement, but 
the preséntation of a theme known 
py heart... « . - . 
Strange are the ‘instructions for 
beginning the play: “When the actor 
leaves the green room and advances 
on to the platform:he should pause 
for a moment to scan his audience. 


He must not begin to chant till he 
hears a simultaneous murmur of ‘Now 


‘and in this great history Seami and jhe is going to begin!’ arise in every 


his father are the dominating figures.' part ofthe theater. If he waits thus 
Japanese drama is above all tradi- | till he has secured every one’s atten- 


The play acted today is not 
merely the same play as was acted 
500 years ago, but every movement and 
shade of expression is stereotyped. 


tion, his opening will produce the 
proper effect. But if he is an instant 
late, attention will have slackened and 
he will fail to move the hearts of the 
10,000 people. . . . The actor should 


—he should bring in some famous 


position the highest 


‘ 


|is a “company book” containing the 
names of: guests at parties in the 
1780s. pate 

‘+ Im the back hallway we were much 


Seami gives minute details of how 

hejacted and how the stage should | Ot stare straight into the faces of 

be arranged: “In the play Obasute | the audience, but look between them.” 

when she says ‘I am ashamed to be! A*% 4 final example of Seami’s in- 
‘sight the following passage may be 


light. The. ng bird was still 
singing his sweet plaintive song; and 
I could faintly hear two poorwills 
calling in the distant lava ledges..Once 
more from the ridge north of me 
sounded-the high crisp yipping of the 
‘coyote. It was answered by another cail 
jfar off across the desert to the south. 
4. arose and began to dress, for another 
hard day’s work was ahead of me., 


AT WESTMINSTER 


Specially for The Chgistian Science Monitor 

The meeting of Parliament after an 
adjournment is. not of course accom- 
panied “the formalities of a new 
session. * e is no royal ‘progress 
to the House of Lords; no attendance 
‘by the faithful Commons to hear the 
views of the government set out by 
the voice of the King; no animated 
and curious anticipation of a program; 
the whole setting is more sober and 
yet not without interest. | 

No body of men charged. with such 
interests can separate for a period of 
two months and come together again 
without ‘some quickening in affairs. 
Things have happened in the interval. 
Time and tide wait for no man and 
for no body of men howéver impor- 
tant. Administration hasbeen pro- 
ceeding unchecked by the critical 


eyes and tongues of members of: the 


‘room” to the great copper kettles in 
the basement kitchen. Beside the 


stairs Opposite the entrance doorway is 
a tall black clock, very ancient and 
solemn, and-the room at the left is 
furnished as a dining room, with fine 
old table, chairs, and copper pieces, 
and, of course, blue dishes in the 
corner cupboards. 

We found interesting o!d portraits, 


a tapestry-covered couch, quaint chairs | 


impressed by the great door that looks 
wide ehough to admit an automobile. 
It has iron hinges about. a toot long 
and a shiny brass‘ dodrknob. We 
foynd the attic rooms highly divert- 
ing, especially the nursery with its 
dolis and little tabla, its play-house 
and other toys: ‘The walls of the 


| nursery are natural wood in rich gold- 


brown, and the roof slopes down in 


seen even by the nioon,’ some ‘actors | 


of the part stretch’ down as though 
they were snatching a penny in the 
road. But Sarugaku is meant to be 
seen at a distance; its movements 
should be leisurely and deliberate.” 


such a strain as this! 

Seami’s notes show striking resem- 
blances between the drama of his day 
and-the Attic drama; both were an act 
of ritual, both were a solemn service 
lasting many hours and beginning at 
dawn, both were a matter of competi- 


{tion between rival actors, writers and 


choruses. 

Says Seami: “When the play is 
written by another person, the matter 
is out of the hands of the actor, how- 
ever talented he may be; but if he 
writes the play himself, both the 
action and the words are. determined 
by him; ... the actor who has not a 
good play at his disposal is like an 
army without weapons.” Thus we see 
that the great Dionysian festival at 
Athens was similar in many ways to 
the No ‘festivals in Japan. But the 
Similarity goes further: ‘Not more 
than four or five actors ought to take 
part in a play. 
more actors were at their disposal, in 
a play which only needed one or two 
they did not use more than one or 
two.” 

All the actors were men and the 
main actor or shite ahd his compan- 


In old time, evén if) 


‘of 
| with Japanese can gain an idea of his! point upward toward a heavens of 


quoted: It contains a leason for au- 

thors, a lesson for actors, and a lesson 

for audiences which is hard to learn:. 
“A play which appeals successfully 


The style of the dancing and 

ig agreeable to them; the 
spectators, high and low, burst into 
applause; the whole theater wears an 
air of gayety. Not only connoisseurs, 
but even people without knowledge of 
No, are saying to themselves with one 
accord, ‘How enjoyable,’ 

“But the actor must béware. If the 
Play is too great a success, every- 
thing he does will begin to delight the 
audience equally. ... In'such cases 
he must hold himself in and restrain 
his movements in order to give a 
little repose to the audience. He must, 
I say, give people time to rest and 
breathe, and play the exciting pas- 
sages quietly. Then he will regain 
his power over the hearts of his audi- 
ence and the latter part of the play 
will grow in strength; nor will he 
progressively lose his power to move 
as he goes from play to play.” 

Seami was a wonderful actor, and, 
as we have seen, a shrewd critic and 
also an important writer of plays; 
altogether a great figure in the history 
literature. Persons unfamiliar 


work in translation in Arthur Waley’s 


opposition. ‘The course of events has |} 


Tun, and it may be not, smoothly, in| 
this country and in others. Members | 


have had that vitalizing experience 


A Dutch colonial mansion 


'“No Plays of. Japan.” 


+ equate en ee 


ion wore masks. These masks are a’! 
‘great point of difference between | 
‘ancient and modern dramatic conven- | 
tions; today actors rely partly on | 


Autumn Leaves 
The winds have come down from the 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


on the edge of New York 


~ | the 


for a politician,.a visit to their con- | 
stituency, contact with those who 
have intrusted them with responsi- 
bility for affairs. The stimulus of 
local opinion has been received and 
member comes back to  58t. 
Stephens, vivified by his own experi- 
ences and curious about those of 
others. 

There has never been a time within 
the last fifty years:or more when the 
interrelation of*foreign and domestic 
policy has been so clearly perceived, 
*j and -with, this interesting result, that 

whereas in the past foreign travel in 
pursuit of political ,experience has 
been confined to a few wealthy men 
mainly of conservative tendencies, the 
field is now Occupied\by many others 
and very largely from the Labor Party. 
The situation in Russia, in Poland, in 
Silesia, in the Near East, in Egypt and 
in India is regarded as being very 
intimately connected with the situa- 
tion at home. : 

Here is a Labor member, a trade 
unionist, connected with the metal 
trade, who has spent his recess in a 
steamer coursing through the Straits, 
in the Black Sea, up the Danube, 
at Constantinople, in Asia Minor, 
at Bucharest, in Greece. Everywhere 
eyes and ears open to get some inkling 
of the drift of trade, the real meaning 
of exchange, and coming back with 
illuminating experiences retailed with 
much gusto to his colleagues and the 
House. Tales of investigations made 
at level crossings of trucks, laden 


and other appropriate furnishings in 
the drawing-room at the right.. And 
we hastened up the wide stairway 
with the childish eagerness we always 
have felt for exploring above the first 
floor. From the upper hall window 
we looked out over the green terrace, 
the neat Hedges and canals, to hills 
bright with Octdber coloring. 

The southwest corner chamber is 
large and airy. Here. Washington 
slept when he was a guest of the Van 
Courtlands. Here are more quaint 
portraits, old mirrors, desk, high- 
backed chairs, and a gayly decorated 
band box atop a tall chest of drawers. 
In the closet hang tight-waisted, full- 
skirted gowns of pale yellow, rose, 
and blue-and-silver brocade. Rose 
and blue and pale yellow are pleas- 
antly combined in the hangings of 
the big four-poster, and surely gen- 
uine feather beds are responsible for 
the round puffiness under the chintz 
cover. 


Fireplaces and Candlesticks 
Fireplaces in all of the rooms recall 
the days when open wood fires were 
part of a guest’s welcome on chilly 
autumn evenings or brisk winter days. 
Brass candlesticks have also a sug- 
gestion of immediate usefulness which 
they generally lose in more modern 


settings. 


Opposite the Washington bedroom 


the fashion that is so effective for 
rainy days. In the hall is a big 
wooden chest that made us think of 
pirates and sea captains. 
curely wired, however, so that no cu- 
rious treasure-seeker may peer inside. 

Next to the nursery we imagined 
that the children of colonial days 
must have enjoyed the basement 
kitchen. Here the great fireplace with 
its crane and kettles would have been 
a cheerfully exciting spot when bounte- 
ous dinners were being cooked. (They 


must have been bounteous to judge by | 


the size of the pots, both iron and 
copper.) There is also a fascinating 
array of dippers, skimmers, urns, pots, 
and huge wooden knives. 
rag carpet covers the middle of the 
room, and the floor is of wide boards 
not very closely matched. Huge 


wooden bowls, more blue dishes, a/ 


spinning wheel as tall as your head, | struction and composition. 
& jis the story on which the plot is; themselves against the fence, peer- 


wooden ‘churn and dasher, wooden 
scales and earthen pitchers that would 
hold five or six gallons are other 
— utensils, all clean and shin- 
ng. 

All over the house are broad win- 
dow seats, and these, with the good- 
sized windows and fresh muslin cur- 
tains, are refreshing and homelike. 
Outside again, we wandered around 
the drive and found that an L at the 


It is se-| 
to express. 


A square of¢. 


their faces for expression but to-the 


Japanese or the Athenian such a pro- 
cedure would have been thoroughly 
inartistic, it would be crude realism 
and the antithesis of what they strove 


In both cases the drama is built 
out of an earlier dance ritual and-in 
the No dfama the dance element is 
most important.’ The dance is accom- 
panied with the stamping of feet in 
rhythm about which Seamj gives the 
most careful instructions: “In the 
play Sano no Funabrashi at the 
passage, ‘the willows green, the flow- 
ers crimson,’ the real beat comes on 
‘flowers,’ and one should stamp twice 
there, but if an additional stamp is 


| north. They eddy and swoop with a 


gusty breath and puff out their cheeks 
to blow, blow, blow, the falling leaves. 
Down the dusty road they come, a 
swirling shower of scarlet and yel- 
low and mellow-brown. Like a sheaf 
of arrows they tilt and turn with the 
veering wind till they whirl away 
into the sunset. By the bridge, the 


turn of the stream where the slender , 


branches of willows bend over the 
water, the thin little leaves roll gayly 
down the bank, heels over head, till 
from the upper gardens is the dry 
rustle of maple leaves, pop, pop, pop, 
along the stones and skipping over the 
wall. Now one comes scudding along 
like an open umbrella before the wind, 


}: EVENING ALONG 
”. MANILA BAY 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

._JNo matter what the season in Ma- 
nila the most delightful time of day 
lis evening. Then Cavite Boulevard is 
‘full of interest with its varied types 
of. people, and beautiful boats on the 
bay. Mayhap a banca is moving 
along the. shore with indescribable 
grace; its two sepia sails full spread 
upon their bamboo poles, and the boat 
loaded. with square bales of vivid 
green grass. The brown bodies of 
the men match the sails in color, and 
one of the men, clad only in turkey 
red knee trousers, is running back 
and forth along one of the bamboo 
outriders poling to keep the boat from 
going to far in-shore. 

Family groups of Filipinos, clad in 
native dress, watch the boat from 
the gray bowlders of the sea wall. 
‘English and Americans are strolling 
along the shell path; Chinese work- 
men are hurrying homeward as fast 


as their bare feet can carry them; 
(a Japanese nursemaid has a _ pink- 


| to the eye is one to which from the | rompered golden-haired boy in tow; 
If only we had Shakespeare’s notes in ae the whole audience sU-) children, both brown and white, are 
'cumbDs. 


chanting 


|gathering shells and corals washed 
over the sea wall. 

But in the distance music.calls us, 
‘and we hurry on to where the boule- 
|vard opens into the Luneta, and here 
ithe justly famed Constabulary Band 
\is giving its evening concert close by 
the statue of the Filipino hero, Dr. 
Jose Rizal. Near by automobiles are 
parked at the eurb by the dozens; 
white-clad citizens of Manila stroll 
about or gossip in groups: children 
are playing on the grass and falling 
into dance steps in time to the music; 
American soldiers sit upon the 
benches. 

Across P. Bergos, beyond the young 
coconut palms that edge the golf 
links, a few golfers are hurrying to 
finish the course. The sun dips 
lower, and from far away comes the 
boom of the sunset gun. ‘In a mo- 
ment, a magnificent after-glow 
paints the skies, south and east 
and west as though there had been a 
triple sunset, and above the egray- 
black wall of Intermuros the softly 
tinted and weathered roofs and spires 


|robin-egg blue and deep purple and 
‘orange, whtle on the darkening blue 
of Manila Bay the big trans-Pacific 
‘liners lie at anchor against a back- 
‘ground far away of the Mariveles 
| Mountains whose rugged grandeur is 
| etched in Soft luminous silver-gray 
‘against the golden curtain left by the 
| sun, Sweet strains of music fall 
'dreamily upon the air, the gentle 
evening breeze fans in from the bay, 
and Manila lies a dream city beneath 
a spreading canopy of color like a 
bird of paradise resting beneath its 
gorgeous plumés. 


Export of Fauna Restricted 


You may !ook in vain on the oversea 
trade lists of the Commonwealth for 
such entries as “Kangaroos, wombats, 
opossums and iguanas.” Yet a re- 
‘cent consignment of Australian ani- 
mals, birds and reptiles marked a dis- 


inserted at the -ri of midori (green) | bobbing against the ground for a mo-jtinct advance in the carrying out of 


the effect is pleasing.’’ This is a good 
example of his stage directions. 
Seami published in 1423 a remark- 


|ment’s pause, then on again. 
|start hand in hand, then race in a|of its unique fauna. 
| dash for the goal. 


Two 


A dozen sturdy yel- 


| Australia’s plans for the preservation 
The zoological 


i societies of Australia have formed a 


able essay on the writing of No plays| low ones begin a game of leap-frog/ special control board which will safe- 
in which the following passages ec-|and tag, whirling over each other in! guard the laws and insure that reck- 


cur: “The writing of the No consists 
of three stages: choice of ‘seed,’ con- 


'hops and circles till they fall apart. 
| Then they dash again with a whisk 
The ‘seed’, and a flutter until they finally flatten | In the past, government export per- 


based. This story must be well con-| ing through at their meadow-brothers. 


sidered and divided into introduction, 
development and climax. ... Then 
the words must bé put together and 
the music joined to them. ... Ifa 


|wfiter wishes to make a new play— 


'In the woods, they fall silently, float- 
iing gently to earth without even a 


flutter of their painted ruffles, resting 


where they fall at the foot of their 


mother tree. 


[rene collecting and export will give 
'way to the operations of skilled men. 


mits were often abused and there was 
little hope of detecting the offenders. 
Under the new system, following the 
formation of the Zoological Control! 
Board, only the authorities permitted 
by. law will be allowed to receive the 
‘exported specimens. 


y, seemed always filled 


with girders,’rods, bars, steel plates, 
wire and every form of manufactured 
metal food, examination of labels, 
always to find the same record, that 
these goods passing into the East were 


is another large chamber similarly 
_furnished, and here in a long wall cup- 
'board hang a plain blue bedspread 
that belonged to William Penn, and 
another, hand-woven and embroidered 


back of the house forms a pleasant 
garden niche on the west. The exten- 
sive grounds give the simple dignity | 
that the mansion requires. Looking up 
the valley where the afternoon shad- 


- Jordan Marsh Company 


WHERE SHOPPING IS MOST CONVENIENT — All Men’s Apparel on the Street Floor 


we could 


ows were softly purple, 
fancy ourselves back in colonial times 
when coaches rattled down the old 
Post Road, and harvest dinners were | 
served over homespun linen, and fire- 
light flickered on brass andirons. 


‘n elaborate patterns. A _ tablecloth, 
spun and woven by hand, celebrates 
the accession of George II in 1727 and 
shows the king mounted, with a crown 
in his. hand, and has also the Irish 
harp and scenes from London in its 


Packer to Consumer 
FOR YOURSELF OR A FRIEND 


No GIFT remembered with greater appreciation than 


from Germany. 
Accounts of conversations with 
traders in all countries, gratifying 
testimonies to the honesty and integ- 
_| rity of British) traders, laments that 
the high rate.of exchange prevented 
the carrying on of trade with Britain. 
This is a practical acquaintance with 
the conditions and difficulties of for- 
eign trade that must bear ffuit in the 
House. | 
Here is aifother; he has been in’ 
Poland and Russia, down the Volga} 
into the Samara region with its story. | 
His conversation is full of little) 
vighettes that come and go with the | 
vividness of the turning light of a 
lighthouse on a dark night; visite to| 
ministers in Poland and Russia, for a_ 
member of the British Parliament is | 
not lightly refused access to the most 
important personages; lurid contrasts 
between the luxury sti!] obtainable in 
Warsaw if not in Moscow and the con- 

ditions in ‘the famine regions. 
So the talk goes on. ‘This man is 
a Durham pitman, respe¢ted mo.t by 
those who know him best, with a life 
spent in the pursuit of literature and | 
music whenever scant leisure afforded, | 
with a speech redolent of the Durham | 
dales. He has been to Egypt and’ 
there has been almost deified. Why?) 
Because in Egypt there is stirring the) 
{spirit that moved in Greece and 
waked a flame‘in’ Byron's heart, that 
stirred if Italy to the thought of | 
Mazzini and the deeds of Garibaldi, | 
and this Wnglish miner has cared 
enough to show some interest in their | 
lives, their desires, their aspirations, 
and from time to t!me has been their 
voice in the British House of Com-,| 
mons, and so he stands to them al- 
most a8 a saviour, and they thronged | 
the streets and crowded his carriage 
to shout his nameé and hear his voice 
and kiss his hand. He, too, has 
things to tell that are worth the 
telling. \ | 
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. bur- Q 


; -world—such is the supreme 
duty which is. today imposed on all 


. oer “was with this sense of obligation 


| that His Majesty. the Emperor of 
Russia proposed the conference which 
ames “to occupy itself with this grave 
blem,” and which met at The 

e in the year 1899. 

Peunaseans as were the deliberations 
and conclusions of that conference, 
especialy h respect to the pacific 
settlement of international disputes, 
its results in the specific matter of 
| of armament went no 
farther than the adoption of a final 
resolution setting forth the opinion 
that the restriction of military 
charges, which are at present a heavy 
burden on the world, is extremely 
desirable for the increase of the ma- 
terial and moral welfare of mankind, 


is | and the utterance of the wish that the 


my Ferorize however, that the 
| of “gyra powers in the Far 
be invited to santas ee ta te 

pa e 

ot Pacific and Far Eastern 

oacsatad with the approval of 


time the governments rep- 
here may find a basis of 


cord “and thus give expression to 


ir desire to assure enduring friend- 


which 
the Conference, there 

> been apparently two competing 
that the consideration of 
P should await the result of 
z on Far Eastern ques- 
8, and, another, that the latter dis- 

fon should be postponed until an 

t for limitation of armamer.t 

1as been reached. I am unable to find 

b reason for adopting either of 

ne views. I think that it 

~ most unfortunate if we 
teins the hopes which 

» attached to this meeting by a 
mt of the consideration of 


subject. 
*s Proposal 


world looks to this Conference 


to relieve humanity of the crushing 


created: by competition in 
and it is the view of the 
can Government that we should 
‘that expectation without any un- 
ary delay. It is therefore pro- 
that the Conference should pro- 
at once to consider the question 
ol tion of armament. 
ever, does not mean that 
postpone the examination of 
Eastern questions. These 
are of vast importhnce and 
for solution. It is hoped that 
x provision may be made to 
1 with them adequately, and it ts 
ed that it may be found to be 
| practicable through the dis- 
ution committees to make progress 
| e ends sought to be achieved with- 
eit subject being treated as a 
to the proper consideration 
ition of the other. — 
@ proposal to limit armament by 
of the powers is not a new 


% 


l, are for the major part diverted 
their natural application and un- 
ively consumed. Hundreds. of 
} are devoted to acquiring ter- 
destruction 
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» in proportion 
of each power in- 
70 do they less and less full 


| Secretary 


governments may examine the pos- 
sibility of an agreement as to the 
limitation of armed forces by land 
and sea, and of war budgets. 

It was seven years later that the 


Mr. Elihu Root, in answering a note 
of the Russian Ambassador sugzgest- 
ing in outline a program of the second 
peace conference said: 

“The government of the United 
States, therefote, feels it to be its 
duty to resefve for itself the liberty 
to propose to the second peace confer- 
ence, a8 One Of the subjects for con- 
sideration, ‘the reduction of limitation 
of armament, in the hope that, if noth- 
ing further can be accomplished, some 
slight advance may be made toward 
the realization of the lofty corception 
which actuated the Emperor of Rus- 


sia in calling the first conference.” 


| Getmany Opposed 


pope Government expressed itself 

as “absolutely opposed to the question 
of disarmament” and that the Emperor 
of Germany threatened to decline to 
send delegates if the subject of dis- 
armament was to be discussed. In 
view; however, of the resolution which 
had been adopted at the first Hague 
conference, the delegates of the United 
States were instructed that the sub- 
_| ject of limitation of armament should 
‘| be regarded as unfinished business. 
and that the second conference should 
ascertain and give full consideration 


.. 


; 


of State of the United States, | 


to the result of such examination as 


the governments may have given to 
the possibility of an agreement pur- 
suant to the wish expressed by the 
first conference. ~ 


But by reason of the obstacles 
which the subject had encountered, 
the second peace conference at The 
Hague, although it made notable 
progress in provision for the peaceful 
settlement of controversies, was un- 
able to deal with limitation of arma- 
ment except by a reBSolution in the 
following general terms: 

“The conference é¢onfirms the reso- 
lution adopted by the conference of 
1899 in regard to the limitation of 
military expenditure; and fnasmuch 
as military éxpenditure has consid- 
erably increased in almost every 
country since that time, the confer- 
ence declares that it is eminently de- 
sirable that the government should 
resume the serious examination of 
this question.” 


“Extraordinary Opportunity”’ 


This was the fruition of the efforts 
of eight years. Although the effect 
was clearly perceived, the race in 
preparation of armaments, wholly un- 
affected by these futile «suggestions, 
went on until it fittingly culminated in 
the. greatest war of history; and we 
are now suffering from the unparal- 
leled loss of life, the destruction of 
hopes, the economic dislocations, and 
the widespread impoverishment which 
measure the cost of the victory over 
the brutal pretensions of military 


= 

ut if we are warned by the inade- 
quacy of earlier endeavors for limita- 
tion of armament, we cannot fail to 
recognize the extraordinary oppor- 
tunity now presented. 

“We not only have the lessons of the 
past to guide us. Not only do we have 
the reaction from the disillusioning 
experiences of war, but we must meet 


to|tHe challenge of imperative economic 


demands. What was convenient or 
highly desirable before is now a matter 
of vital necessity. 

If there is to be economic rehabili- 
tation, if the longings for reasonable 
progress are not to be denied, if we are 
to be spared the uprisings of peoples 


jmade desperate in the desire to shake 


off burdens no longer endurable, com- 
petition in armament ‘must stop. The 
resent opportunity not only derives its 
dvantage from a general apprecia- 
tion of this fact, but the power to deal 
» with the exigency now rests with a 


The astounding ambition “which lay 


| 
It is significant that the Imperial | 


tion of armament? We can no longer 
content ourselves with investigations, 
with statistics, with reports, with the 
‘circymlocution of inquiry. The essen- 
tial are sufficiently known. The 
time is come, and:this Conference has 
been ‘called, not for general resolu- 
tions of mutual advice, but for action. 


“End It Now" sy 


We meet with: full understanding 
that the aspirations of mankind are 


siggestions of postponement or by im- 
practicable counsels- of perfection. 
Power and responsibility are here, apd 
the world awaits a practicable pro- 
gram which ‘shall at once be pat into 
execution. - 

I am cOfifident that I shall have 
your approval in suggesting that in 
this matter, as well as in others ‘be- 
fore the Conference, it is desirable to 
follow the course of procedure which 
has the best ,prothise of achievement 
rather than one “which would facili- 
tate division, and thus constantly aim- 
ing to @gree so far as possible, we 
shall, with each point of agreement, 
make it easier Io proceed to others. 

The question in relation to arma- 
ments, which*may be regarded as of 
primary importance at this time, and 
with which we can deal most promptly 
and effectively, is the limitation of 
naval armament. There are certain 
general considerations which may be 
deemed pertinent to this subject. — 

The first is that the core of the dif- 
ficulty is to be found in the competi- 
tion in naval programs and that, in 
order appropriately to limit naval 
armament, competition in the produc- 
tion must be abandoned. Competitian 
will not be remedied by resolves with 
respect to method of its continu- 
ance.- One program inevitably leads 
to another, and if competition con- 
tinues, its regulation is impracticable. 
There is only one adequate way out 
and that is to end it now. 


| It ig apparent that this cannot: be 


accomplished without serious sacri- 
fices. Enomnous sums have been ex- 
pended upon ships under construction 
¢ .1 Ctilding programs which are now 
under way cannot be given up with- 
out heavy loss. Yet if the present 
construction of capital ships goes for- 
ward other ships will inevitably be 
built to rival them, and this-will lead 
to still others. Thus the race will 
continue so long as ability to continue 
lasts. The effort to escape sacrifices 
is futile. .We must face them or yield 
our purpose. 


Holiday of 10 Years 


It is also clear that no one of the 
naval powers shouid be expected to 
make the sacrifices alone. The only 
hope of limitation of naval armament / 
is by agreement among the nations 
concerned, and this agreement should 
be entirely fair and reasonable in the 
extent of the sacrifices required of 
each of the powers. In considering 
the basis of such agreement, and the 
commensurate sacrifices to be re- 


quired, it is necessary to have regard 
to the existing naval strength of the 
great naval powers, including the ex- 
tent of construction already effected 
in the case of ships in process. This 
follows from the fact that one nation, 
is as free to compete as another, and 
each may find grounds for its action. 

What one may do another may de- 
mand the opportunity to rival, and we 
remain in the thrall’ of competitive 
effort. 

I may add that the American dele- 
gates are advised by their naval ex- 
perts that the tonnage of capital ships 
may fairly be taken to measure the 
relative strength of navies, as the pro- 
vision for auxiliary combatant craft 
should sustain a reasonable relation 
to the capital ship tonnage allowed. 

It would also seem to be a vital 
part of a plan-for the Hmiiation of 


a naval holiday. It is proposed that 
for a period of not Jess than 10 years 
there should be no further construc- 
tion of capital ships. 

I am happy to say that I am at 
liberty to go beyond these general 
propositions, and, on behalf of the 
American delegation acting under the 
instructions of the President of the 
United States, to submit to you a con- 
crete proposition for an agreement for 
the limitation of naval armament. 


America’s Proposal 

It should be added that this pro- 
posal immediately concerns the British 
Empire, Japan and the United States. 
In view of the extraordinary condi- 
tions, due to the world war, affecting 
the existing strength of the navies of 
France and Italy, it is not thought 
to be necessary to discuss at this stage 


ance of these nations, but the United 
States propases that this matter be 
reserved for the later consideration of 
the Conference. 

In making the present proposal the 
United States is most solicitous ‘to deal 


with the question upon an entirely rea- 
sonable and practicable basis to the 
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not to-be defeated either by plausible, 


naval armament that there should be 


of the proceedings the tonnage allow- E 


ht pie iey peed not in- ‘ 


ced that tf just ESTAS of all shall 
be adequately guarded and the national 
security and defense shall be main- 
tained. Four general alates ie have 


| been applied 


1. That all capital shipbuilding pro- 
either actual or projected 
should be abandoned. 

2. further reduction should be 
made ough the scrapping of certain 
of the older ships; 

3. That in general r should be 
had to the existing naval strength of 
the powers concerned; 

4. That the capital ship tonnage 
should be used as the méasurement of 
strength for navies. and the propor- 
tionate allowance of auxiliary com- 
-batant craft prescribed. 

The principal features of the pro- 
posed agreement are as follows: 


United States 


The United States is now comp'eting 
its program of 1916 caéMng for 10 new 
battleships and six battle cruisers. One 
battleship has been completed. The 
others:are in various s of con- 
struction; in some cases from 60 to 80 
per cent of the construction has been 
done. On these 15 capital ships now 


spent. Still the United Statés is will- 
ing in the interest of an: immediate 
limitation of naval armaments to 
scrap all these ships. 


plan is accepted: 

1, To scrap all capitgl] ships now 
under construction. ThiS includes six 
battle cruisers and seven battleships 
on the ways and ‘in the. course of 
building, and two battleships launched. 

The total number of new capital 
ships thus to be scrapped.is 15. The 
total tonnage of the new capital ships 
when completed would be 618,000 tons. 

2. To scrap all of the older battle- 
ships up to, but not fncluding, the 
Delaware and North Dakota. ‘The 


scrapped is 15. Their total tonnage 
is 227,740 tons. . 

Thus the number of onpital: ships 
-to be scrapped by the United States 
if this plan is accepted is 30, with an 
aggregate tonnage (including that of 
ships in construction, if completed) 
of 846,740 tons. 


Great Britain 

The plan contemplates that Great 
Britain and Japan shall take action 
which is fairly commensurate with 
this action on the part of the United 
States. 

It is-proposed that Great Britain: 

1. Shall stop further construction 
of the four new Hoods, the new capi- 
tal ships not laid down, but upon 
which money has been spent. The 
four ships, if completed, would have 
a-tonnage displacement of 172,000 


i} tons. 


2. Shall, in addition, scrap her 
pre-dreadnaughts second-line battle- 
ships, and first-line battleships, up to 
but not including the King George 


V class. 


These, with certain pre-dread- 
naughts which it is understood have 
already been scrapped, would amount 
to 19 capital ships and a tonnage re- 
Faction of 411,375 tons. 

The total tonnage of ships thus to 
be scrapped by Great Britain (includ- 
ing the tonnage of the .four Hoods, 
if completed) would be 583,375 tons. 


Japan 

It is proposed that Japan: 

1. Shall abandon her program of 
ships not yet laid down, viz., the Kili 
@Owari, No. 7 and No. 8 battleships, 
and Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8 battle cruisers. 

It should be observed that this 
does not involve the stopping of con- 
struction, as the construction of none 


of these ships has been begun. 

2. ‘Shall scrap three capital ships 
(The Mutsu, launched; 
Kaga, in course of building), and four 
battle cruisers, the Amagi and Akagi, 
in course of building, and the Ataga 
and Takao, not yet laid down, but 
for which certain material has been 
assembled. 

The total number of new capital 
ships to be scrapped under this para- 
graph is seven. The total tonnage of 
these new capital ships when com- 
pleted would be 288,100 tons. 

3. Shall scrap all pre-dread- 
naughts and battleships of the second 
line. This would include the scrap- 
ping of all ships up to but not includ- 
ing the Settsu; that is, the scrapping 
of 10 old ships, with a.total tonnage 
of 159,828 tons. 

The total reduction of tonnage on 
vessels existing, laid down, or for 
which material has been assembled 
(taking the tonnage of the new ships 
‘when completed) would be 448,928 
tons. 


Size of Navies 


be immediately destroyed, of the 
navies of the three powers, 66 capital 


being built over $330,000,000, have been |. 


The United States: ‘proposes, if “ag, 


number of these old battleships to be|- 


the Tosa, the; 


Thus, under this plan there would | 


| Atlantic Tubing Co. Providence R11. 


fighting ships, built and building, of 
a total tonnage of 1,878,043. 


It is proposed that it should be 


agreed by the United States, Great 
Britain and Japan that their navies, |. 
with respect to capital ships, within 
,| three months after the making of the 
agreement, shall consist of cérmin 
ships designated in the proposal, and 
number for the United States’ 18; for 
Great Britain 22; for Japan 10. — 


The tonnage of these ships would | 


be as follows: Of the United States 
500,650;: of 'Great Britain, 604,450; of 
Japan, 299,700. In reaching this. re- 
sult the age factor, in the case of the 
respective navies, has reached appro- 
priate consideration. 

Replacement: - 

With respect ‘to repiticutaiit, ‘the 
United States proposes: 

1.. That. it be agreed that the fitst 
replacement tonnage shall not be laid} 
down until 10 years from the date 
of the agreement. 

2. That replacement be _ limited 
by an agreed maximum of capital ship 
tonnage as follows: 

For the United States, 500,000 tons. 

Fer Great Britain, 500,000 tons. 

For Japan, 300,000 tons. 

3. ‘That subject to the 10-year line! 
itation above fixed and the maximum 
standard, capital ships may be re- 
placed when they are 20 years old by 
new capital ship construction. 

4. That no capital ship shall be 
built in replacement with a.tonnage 
displacement of more than 35,000 tons. 

I have sketched the proposal only 
in outline, leaving the technical de- 
tails to be supplied by the formal 
proposition, which ts ready for submis- 
sion to the delegates. 


Only an Outline 
~The plan includes provision for the 
‘imitation of auxiliary surface com- 
batant craft. This term embraces 
three classes, that is: 

1. Auxillary surface combatant 
craft, such as cruisers (exclusive of 
battle cruisers), flotilla leaders, de- 
stroyers, and “various surface types; 
(2) submarines, and (3) airplane car- 


riers. : 

I shall not attempt to review the 
proposals for these variowvs classes, as 
they bear « definite relation ‘to the 
provisions for capital fighting ships. 

With the acceptance of this plan 
the burden of meeting the demands of 
competition in naval armament will 
be lifted. ~Enormous sums will be 
released to aid the progress of civiliza- 
tion. At the same time the proper je- 
mands of national defense will be ade- 
quately met and the nations will have 
ample opportunity during the naval 
holiday of 10 years to consider their 
future course. Preparation for future 
naval war shall stop now. I shall not 
attempt at this time to take up the 
other topics which have been listed 
on the tentative agenda proposed in 
anticipation of the Conference. 


Responses from Delegates 

Following the speech by Secretaty 
Hughes, there were callg from the 
gallery for Mr, Briand, who rose and, 
speaking in French, said in part: 

“If it is possible to secure the se- 
curity which she is entitled to expect, 
if it is only a question of making 
sacrifices, France is ready to consent. 

“Wrance has defended her liberty, 
and, I think, at the same time, the 
liberty of the world, and if the neces- 
sary precautions are taken in order to 


insure her life and safety, France, 
like you gentlemen, is ready to say 
‘Down arms!’” 

Then there were cries for Japan. 
Prince Tokugawa rose and, after a 
tribute to Mr. Hughes, e1id in part: 

“All humanity is interested in the 
great purpose for which this meeting 
has been called. We are here to com- 
pose difficulties, not to create them. We 
mean seriously to promote true, and 
honest friendship among nations. We 
propose not to prescribe terms or to 
dictate a constitution to a dubious 
world, but to carry out the plain dic- 
tates of common sense. 

“The world needs peace. It calls 
for economic and political stability. 
And to cboperate with the powers, 
here so worthily represented, for the 
accomplishment of such a lofty pur- 
pose will be for Japan a source of 
greatest pleasure.”’ 

Then sutcessively the gallery called 
for and heard responses from Italy, 
China, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Portugal. The Conference then ad- 
journed until tomorrow. 
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CALIFORNIA—San Francisco, Oakland, Sacramento, 
Stockton, Fresno, San Jose, and elsewhere. 


OREGON—Portland. : 
WASHINGTON—Spokane, Tacoma and Seattle. 
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The Conclusions of This Body, 


a HARDING 
OPENS CONFERENCE 


He Declares, Will Influence 


fing burden of armament, all thought- 


ful people’s wish for real. limitation 
of armament and would like war out- 
lawed. In soberest reflection the 
world’s hundreds: of millions who pay 
in peace and die in war wish their 
statesmen to turn the expenditures 
for destruction into means of con- 
struction, aimed at a higer state for 
those who live and follow after. 

“It is not alone that the world can- 


All Future Human Progress, 


-and Fortunes of_ the ‘World 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The text of President Harding’s ad- 
dress at the opening of the Conference 
on Limitation of Armament follows: 

“Mr. Secretary and members of the 
Conference, ladies and gentlemen: It 
is a great and happy privilege to bid 
-the delegates to this Conference a cor- 
‘dial welcome to the capital of the 
United States of America. It is not 
only a satisfaction to greet you be- 
cause we were lately participants in 
a common cause; in which shared sac- 
rifices and” sorrows d triumphs 
brought ouf nations mofe closely -to- 
gether, but it is gratifying to address 
you as the spokesman for nations 
whose convictions and attending ac- 
tions have so much to do with the weal 
or woe of all mankind. 


“It. is not possible to overappraise 
the importance of such a Conference. 
It is no unseemly boast, no disparage- 
ment of other nations which, though 
not represented, are held in highest 
respect, to declare that the conclusions 
of, this body will have a signal influ- 
ence on all humap progress—on the 
fortunes of the world. 


“Here is a meeting, I can well believe, 
which is an earnest of the awakened 
conscience of twentdeth century civili- 
zations. It is not a convention of re- 
morse, nor a session of sorrow. It is 
not the conference of victorg to define 
terms of settlement. Nor is‘it a coun- 
cil of nations seeking to remake human 
kind. 
from all parts of the earth, to apply 


the better attributes of mankind to" 


minimize the faults in our interna- 


tiona] relationships. 


Inherent Rights 


“Speaking as official sponsor for the 
invitation, I think I may say the call is 
not of the United States of America 
alone, it is rather the spoken word of 
a war-wearied world, struggling for 
restoration, hungering and thirsting 
for better relationship; of humanity 
crying for relief and craving assur- 
ances of lasting peace. 

“It is easy. to understand this world- 
wide aspiration. ‘The glory of trjumph, 
the rejoicing in achievement, the love 
of liberty, the devotion to country, the 
pangs of sorrow, the burdens of debt, 
the desolation of ruin—all these are 
appraised alike in all lands. Here in 
the United States we are but freshly 
turned from the burial of an unknown 
American soldier, when a nation sor- 
rowed while paying him_ tribute. 
Whether it was spoken or not, a hurn- 
dred millions of our people were sum- 
marizing the inexcusable. cause, the 
incalculable cost, the unspeakable sac- 
rifices, and the unutterable sorrows, 
and there was the ever-impelling ques- 
tion, How can humanity justify or God 
forgive? Human hate demands no 
such toll; ambition and greed must 
be denied it. If¢anisunderstaning must 
take the blame, then let us banish it, 
an let understandfng rule and make 
good will regnanht everywhere. All of 
us demand liberty and justice. There 
cannot be one without the other, and 
they must be held the unquestioned 
possession of all peoples. Inherent 
rights are of God, and the tragedies of 
the world originate in their attempted 
denial. The world today is infringing 
their enjoyment by arming to defend 
or deny, when simple sanity calls for 
their recognition through common un- 
derstanding. 


People Would Outlaw War 


“Out of the cataclysm of the-world 
war came new fellowships, new con- 
victions, new aspirations. It is ours 
to-make the most of them. A world 
staggering with debt needs its bur- 
dens lifted. Humanity which has been 
shocked by the wanton destruction 
would minimize the agencies of that 
destruction. Contemplating the meas- 
ureless cost of war and ,the continu- 


It is rather a coming together, : 


‘peculiar positions. 


not readjust itself and cast aside the 
excess burdens without relief from 
the leaders of men: War has grown 
progressively cruel and more destruc- 
tive from the first recorded conflict 
to this pregnant day, and the reverse 
order would more become our boasted 
civilization. 

“Gentlemen of the Contererice. the 
United States welcomes you’with un- 
selfish hafds.~ We harbor no fears; 
we have no sordig ends to serve; we 
suspect no enemy; we contemplate 
or apprehend no conquest. Content 
with what we have, we seek nothing 
which is another’s. We only wish to 
do with you that finer, nobler thing 
which no nation can do alone. 


Cooperation Invited 

“We wish to sit with you at the 
table of international understanding 
and good will. In good conscience we 
are eager to meet you frankly, and 
invite and offer cooperation. The 
world demands a sober contemplation 
of the existing order and the realiza- 
tion that there can be no cure without 
sacrifice, not by one of us, but by all 


of us. I do not mean surrendered 
rights, or narrowed freedom, or denied 
aspirations, or ignored national neces- 
sities. Our republic would no more 
ask for these than it would give. No 
pride need be humbled, no nationality 
submerged, but I would have a mer- 
gence of minds committing all of us 
to less preparation for war and more 
enjoyment of fortunate peace. 

“The higher hopes come of the spirit 
of our coming together. It is but 
just to recognize varying needs and 
Nothing can be 
accomplished in disregard of national 
apprehensions. Rather, we should act 
together to remove the causes of ap- 
prehensions. This is not to be done 
in intrigue. Greater assurance is 
found in the exchanges of simple 
honesty and directness, among men 
resolved to accomplish as becomes 
leaders among nations, when civiliza- 
tion itself has come to its crucial test. 

“It is not to be challenged that gov- 
ernment fails whén the excess of its 
cost robs the people of the way to 
happiness and the opportunity to 
achieve. If the finer sentiments were 
not urging, the cold, hard facts of ex- 
cessive cost and the eloquénce of 
‘economics would urge to reduce our 
armaments. If the concept of a better 
order does not appeal, then let us 
ponder the burden and the blight of 


‘continued competition. 


| Reason and Conscience Point Way 


“It is not to be denied that the world 
has swung along throughout the ages 
without heeding this call from the 
kindlier ‘hearts of men. But the same 
world never before was so tragically 
brought to realization of the utter fu- 
tility of passion’s sway when reason 
and coriscience and fellawship point 
a nobler way. 

“I can speak officially only for our 
United States. Our hundred millions 
frankly want less of’ armament and 
none of war. Wholly free from: guile, 
sure in our own minds that we harbor 
no unworthy designs, we accredit the 
world with the same good intent. So 
I welcome you, not alone in good will 
and high purpose, but with high faith. 

“We are met for a service to man- 
kind. In all simplicity, in all honesty 
and all honor, there may be written 
here the avowals of a world-conscience 
refined by the consuming fire of war, 
and made more sensitive by the anx- 
ious aftermath. I hope for that un- 
derstanding which will emphasize the 
guarantees of peace, and for commit- 
ments to less burdens and a better 
order which will tranquillize the 
world. In such an accomplishment 
there will be added glory to your flags 
and ours, and the rejoicing of mankind 
will make the transcending music of 
all succeeding time.” 
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RECOVERED & MADE TO ORDER 
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hnulis, engines and ordnance, will be 
constructed previous to the date of 
authorization of replacement tonnage. 
A list of such parts will be furnished 
all powers party to this agreement. 
-In case of the loss = are 
bow tor the later consideration of) 2 , we : escribed all destruction of ships of this class they 
| | knots sp may, be replaced by new construction 
Selah tot and carry more than f qn. ‘cénformity with the foregoing 


) . . | and carry more ‘than four 5-inch guns. | plane carriers. 


omg god: ) 
readily convertible 
vessels are exempt 
| of this agreement. 


, existing strengths of the 

vies of France and Italy, the United 

Somueion’ at this etnae of the Bro- 
ussion at 8 e 

|} ceedings of the ‘tonnage allowance of 

these, nations, but proposes it be re- 
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as dominating all 


‘| The “Deutsche Tageszeitung” thinks 
of an alliance with France, but may 


is, in spite of its gravity, ‘Justi- 


h eyes. On the whole 
fication for an optimistic outlook. 


Appreciation 
of Ships and Naval 
Praised 


a 3 ; i 
*Bitain $ 


Holiday Warmly Prais 
: gone cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
_ LONDON, England (Sunday)—None 
of the Sunday papers comment edi- 
torially on the sweeping naval reduc- 
tions proposed by Charles -Evans 
Hughes, Secretary of State, at the first 
-|}meeting of the Washington Confer- 
~ lence.. Nothing but apprtciation is 
}heard on all sides for the simple 
sincerity of ‘President’s Harding's 


y, ference surprised at 
_ |the drastic proposals to scrap new 
ships under construction, but was also 
unprepared for a naval holiday of 
16 years’*duration. 

The program © outlined by — Mr. 
Hughes is in keeping with Lord Lee’s 
pronouncement that Britain was pre- 
pared to view with equanimity an 
| American fleet of equal strength to 
that of England. Canceling the four 
|new “Hoods,” the orders for which 

ve only recently been placed. apart 
aes stopping much needed work for 
employed, should be easily accom- 


: plished. It will be for the naval ex- 


\perts to say whether’the remaining 

capital ships left to’ America and 
Britain are approximately equal on 
their merits. . 


seaboard.) A Magnanimous Sacrifice 


Interest in the Washington Confer- 
ence has been growing as Ats open- 
ing. drew near, and now that 
President® Harding’s sincere words 
have been so swiftly expressed in a 
really practical program for lighten- 
‘ing the armament burdens of the 
world, the interest of the British pub- 
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tions. 


of all concerned. 


ferring powers. . ; 


9. No other new capital ships shall 
A pte pect vaanyee gee the period of 
jtonnage as provided hereinafter. 

10. If the terms of this proposal 
are agreed to, then the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan agree tbat 
their navies, three months after 


sist of the following capital ships: — 


UNITED STATES 
Maryland, California, Tenmessee, 


1 with “the new German Idaho, Mississippi, New Mexico, Ari- 


as da, Texas, New York, Arkansas, 
Wyoming, Utah, Florida, North Da- 
kota, Delaware. Total, 18. 
tonnage, 500,650. 
; GREAT BRITAIN 
Royal Sovereign, Royal Oak, Reso- 
rlution, Ramillies, Revenge, Queen 
Elizabeth, Warspite, Valiant, Barhan, 
Malaya, Benbow, Emperor of India, 
Iron Duke, Mariborough, Erin, King 
, George V., Centurion, Ajax, Hood, 
paper; “Freiheit,” says that in reality; Renown, Repulse, Tiger. . Total, 22. 
=e ght Saal lan — pare = Be Total tonnage, 604,450. 
mus ra ash-|, : . 
ington. “On the Washington ‘Conter- JAPAN 
ence d ds not merely the lines| Nagato, Hiuga, Ise, Yamashiro, Fu- 
which world policy will follow in| So, Settsu, Kirishima, Haruna, Hi-Yei, 
the next few years, but in many re- mg Total, 10. Total tonnage, 


spects also the fate of countries like 
Germany and Russia,” adds “Freiheit.”| nigposirion OF OLD AND NEW 
CONSTRUCTION 


Amplification of Plan 11. Capital ships shall be. disposed 


| ef in accordance with methods to be 
Mr. Hughes’ Program Based on Four 
Fundamentals . 


imerica will resolutely reject all idea 


marizes what France hopes to get 
from “the Washington Conference, 
adds ‘the newspaper mentioned. 

The Independert Socialist news- 


agreed upon. 
REPLACEMENTS 


12. (a) The tonnage basis for capi- 
tal ship replacement under“this pro- 
posal to be as follows: . 

United States, 500,000 tons. 

Great Britain, 500,000 tons. ° 

Japan, 300,000 tons. 

(b) Capital ships 20 years from date 
of completion may be replaced by new 
capital ship construction, but the keels 
of such new construction shall not be 
laid until the tonnage which it is to 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Following is the full official text of 
the American proposals for limitation 
of world armament, as laid before the 
Conference: 

The United States proposes the fol- 
lowing plan for a limitation of the 
naval armament of the conferring -na- 
The United States believes that 
this plan safely guards the interests 


In working out this. proposal the 
United States has been guided. by four 
general principles: 

(a}. The elimination of all capital 
ship building programs, either actual 
or projected. , ' 

(b) Further reduction through the 
scrapping of certain of the older ships. 

{c) That regard should be had to 
the existing naval strength of the con- 


of completion. Provided, however, 
that the first replacement tonnage 
shall not be laid down until 10 years 
from the date of the signing of this 
agreement. 

~ (e) The scrapping of capital ships 
replaced by new construction shail be 
undertaken not later than the date of 
completion of the new construction, 
and shall be completed within three 
months of the date of completion of 
new construction, or, if the date of 
completion of new: construction be de- 
layed, then within four years of the 
laying of the keels of such néw con- 
struction. 

(d) No capital ships shall be laid 
'during the term of this agreement 
whose tonnage displacement exceeds 
35,000 tons. ; 

(e) The same rules for determining 
tonnage of capital ships shall apply to 
the ships of each of the powers party 
to this agreement. 

(f) Each of the powers party to this 
agreement agrees to inform promptly 
all the other powers party to this 
agreement concerning: 

(1) The names of the capital ships 
to be replaced by new construction. 

(2) The date of authorization of re- 


(d) The use of capital ship ton- 
nage as the measurement of strength 
for navies and proportionate allow- 
ance of auxiliary combatant craft pre- 
scribed. 

Proposal for a limitation of naval 
armament. 


CAPITAL SHIPS—UNITED STATES 

1. The United States to scrap all 
new capital ships now under construc- 
tion and on their way to completion. 
This includes six battle cruisers and 
seven battl:ships on the ways and 
huilding and two battleships launched. 

(Note—Paragraph One involves a 
reduction of 15 new capita! ships un- 
der construction, with a total tonnage 
when completed of 618,000 tons. Total 
amouat of money already spent on 


agreement except replacement 


e 
making of this agreement, shall ms 


zona, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, Neva- 


Total. 


replace is 17 years of age from date, 


tonnage of cruisers, flotilla leaders 


and destroyers allowed each 
shall be as follows: 
For Great Britain, 450,000 tons. 
For Japan, 270,000 tons... 
- Provided, -however, that» no power 
party to this agreement whose total 
tonnage in auviliary surface com- 
batant craft on November 11; 1921, ex- 
ceeds the prescribed tonnage shall be 
required to scrap such excess ton- 
nage until replacements begin, at 
which time the total tonnage of 
auxiliary. combatant, craft for each 
nation shall be reduced to the pre- 
scribed allowances as herein stated. 


LIMITATION OF NEW CONSTRUC- 
TION. : 


18. All! auxiliary surface combat- 
ant craft whose keels have been laid 
down by November 11, 1921, may be 
carried to completion. 

No new construction in auxiliary 
surface combatant craft: except re- 
placement:tonnage as provided herein- 
after ghall be laid down during the 
period of this agreement, provided, 
however, that such nations as have not 
reached the auxiliary surface combat- 


_power 


> 


ant craft tonnage allowances herein- 


before stated may construct tonnage 
up to the limit of their allowance. 


-SCRAPPING OF OLD~ CONSTRUC-. 
TION 


19. Auxiliary’ surface combatant 
craft shall be scrapped in accordance 
with methods to be agreed upon. 

(B) Submarines. 

-20. It is proposed that the total ton- 
nage of submarines allowed each 
power shall be as follows: 

For the United States, 90,000 tons. 

For Great Britain, 90,000 tons. 

For Japan, 54,000 tons. 

Provided, however, that no power 
party to this agreement whose total 


tonnage in submarines on November 


11, 1921, exceeds the prescribed ton- 
nage shall be required to scrap such 


excess tonnage until replacements be- 


gin, at which time:the total tonnage 
of submarines.for each nation shall 
be reduced to the. prescribed allow- 
ance as herein stafed. 


LIMITATION OF NEW CONSTRUC- 
TION 


21. (a) All” submarines whose 
keels have been laid down by Novem- 
ber 11, 1921, may be carried to com- 
pletion. 

(b) No new submarine tonnage ex- 
cept replacement tonnage as provided 
hereinafter shall be laid down during 


States, 450,000 tons, 


whose keels have been laid down by 


‘November 11, 1921, may be carried to 


completion. 
(b) No new airplane carrier ton- 
mage except replacement tonnage as 
herein shall be laid down 
during the period of this agreement, 
provided, “however, that such nations 
as have not reached the airplane car- 
rier tonnage hereinbefore stated, may 
construct tonnage up to the limit of 
their allowance. 
SCRAPPING OF OLD 
CONSTRUCTION 
25. Airplane carriers shall be 
strapped in accordance with methods 
to be agreed upon. 
AUXILIARY COMBAT CRAFT, 
REPLACEMENTS 


26. (a) Cruisers 17 years of age 


from date of completion may be re- 


placed by new construction. The keels 
for such new construction shall: not 
be laid until the tonnage it is intended 
to replace is 15 years of age from 
date of completion; 

(b) Destroyers and flotilla leaders, 
12 years of age from date of comple- 
tion may be replaced by new construc- 
tion, The keels of such new construc- 
tion shall not be laid until the tonnage 
it is intendéd to replace is 11 years 
of age from date of completion. 

(c) Submarines -12 years of age 
from date of completion may be re- 
placed by new submarine construction, 
but the keels of such new construction 
shall not be laid until the tonnage 
which the new tonnage is to replace 
ig If years of age from date of com- 
pletion. 

(d)- Airplane carriers 20 years of 
age from date of completion may be 
replaced by new airplane carrier con- 
struction, but the keels of such new 
construction shall not be laid until 
the tonnage which it is to replace is 
a years of age from date of comple- 
tion. © 

(e) No surface vessels carrying guns 
of caliber greater than 8 inches shall 
be laid dowti as replacement tonnage 
for auxiliary combatant sirface craft. 

The same rules for determining ton- 
nage of auxiliary combatant craft 
shall apply to the ships of each of 
the powers party to this agreement. 

The scrapping of ships replaced by 
new construction shall be undertaken 
not later than the date of completion 
of the new construction and shall be 
completed. within three months of the 
date of completion of the new con- 
struction or, if the completion of new 


the period-of this agreement, provided, | tonnage is delayed, then within four 


however, that such nations as have not 

reachedthe submarine tonnage allow- 

ance hereinbefore stated may con- 

struct tonnage up to the limit of their 

allowance. 3 

SCRAPPING OF OLD CONSTRUC- 
TION 


22. Submarines shal! be scrapped 
in accordance with methods to be 
agreed upon. 


(C)—AIRPLANE CARRIERS AND 
AIRCRAFT : 
23. It is proposed that the total 
tonnage of airplane carriers allowed 
each power shall be as follows. United 
States, 80,000 tons; Great Britain, 


years of the laying of ‘the keels of 
such new construction. 

Each of the powers party to this 
agreement agrees to inform all the 
other parties to this agreement con- 
cerning: 

(1) "The names or numbers of the 


{ships to be replaced by new construc- 


tion; 

(2) The date of authorization of 
replacement tonnage; | 

(3) The dates of laying the keels 
of replacement tonnage; 
_ (4) The displacement tonnage of 


each new ship to be laid down; . 


(5) The actual date of completion 
of each .new ship; 


27. The limitation of naval aircraft 
is not proposed. 

(Note: Owing to the fact that naval 

aircraft may be readily adapted from 
speciat types of commercial craft, it is 
not considered practicable to pre- 
scribe limits for naval aircraft). 
' 28. The powers party to this agree- 
ment bind themselves not to dispose 
of combatant vessels of any class in 
such a manner that they later may 
become combatant vessels in another 
navy. They Lind themselves, further, 
not to acquire combatant vessels from 
any foreign source. 

29.. No capital ship tonnage nor 
auxiliary combatant craft tonnage for 
foreign account shall be constructed 
within the jurisdiction of any one of 
the powers party to this agreement 
during the term of this agreement. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


30. As the importance of the mer- 
chant marine is in inverse ratio to the 
size of naval armaments, regulations 
must be provided to govern its con- 
version features for war purposes. 


Open Door Is Advocated 


Specia! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—“It cannot 
be doubted that a renewed agreement 
with appropriate sanctions may be 
reached affirming and providing guar- 
antees that the policy of the open door 
in China, so formally adopted by 
Japan and other nations, shall con- 
tinue to be the rule governing inter- 
course between the interested powers 
and China,” said George W: Wicker- 
sham, on Saturday, addressing the 
League for Political Education at the 
Town Hall. “It is difficult to conceive 
of any arrangements affecting,China : 
at the present time which. do not in- 
volve an international agreement be- 
tween the powers having to deal with 
her,” he said. : 

China, he said, seemed to be in a 
state of complete governmental de- 
moralization, with, so far a8 available . 
information enabled one to see, no 
responsible government upon which 
anyone could depend for the security 
of international obligations. 

“However, the powers may candidly 
recognize, and in good faith embody 
in proper agreements a method of 
dealing in a fair and practical manner 
in their commercial relationships with 
China, and by such agreement remove 
the principal cause of possible irrita- 
tion between the United States and- 
Japan, and pave the way toward a 
general agreement to cut down the 
navies of the respective powers.” 


Events Reviewed 


Reviewing events connected with 
the calling of the Conference on Lim- 
itation of Armament, Mr. Wicker- 
sham said, “The entry of the United 
States into the war in April, 1917, 
brought us to close cooperation with 
the allied nations, and upon signing 
the Armistice upon November 11, 1918, 
there devolved upon us, as well as 
upon our associates, the duty of not 
only settling the terms of peace with 
Germany, but of making secure the 
guarantee of a lasting peace among 


all the nations, to the end that the 
sacrifices of all the free peoples of 
the world shall not have been in 


vain. 


15 capital ships, $332,000,000). 

2. The United States to scrap all 
battleships up to, but not including, 
the Delaware and North Dakota. 

(Note—The number of old battle- 
ships scrapped under Paragraph Two 


(6) The fact and date of the scrap- 
ping of ships replaced. 
- No. fabricated parts of auxiliary 
including parts of 


‘Tefers, of course, to Fiench|'jic will become intense. The miore 
d America, but itmay|so, when it is réalized that the 
tain European econ-/ United States is making such a mag- 
nanimous sacrifice of modern ships 
almost completed and excelling. in 
size and gun power any vessel afloat. 


80,000 tons; Japan, 48,000 tons. 


placement tonnage. 
Provided, however, that no "total 


(3) The dates of laying the keels of 
replacement tonnage. 

(4) The displacement tonnage of 
each new ship to be laid down. 

(5) The actual date of completion of 
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party to this agreement whose total 
onicombatant craft, 


tonnage in airplane carriers 


of the two subjects 


British political interest has been 
centered on the question of the pos- 
sibility of Mr. Lioyd George being 
able to attend the Conference. The 
| Irish conference, though vitally im- 


A political authority in close touch 
with the dims and ambitions of Mr. 
Lloyd George informed The: Christian 
Scierice Monitor’s representative that 
it would be difficult to find anyone 
whose heart was so wrapped up in 
the meeting at Washington. If some 
formula is found to reconcile the Sinn 
Fein and Ulster viewpoints in keep- 
ing with British security, the Prime 
Minister will at once leave for Wash- 
ington. Details of Irish settlement 
in that case would be worked out 
in Downing Street during his absence. 


Premier's Great Desire 

The Premier’s great desire is to 
have an opportunity of giving the 
American people and President Har- 
ding a convincing assurance of the 
whole-hearted™ desire of Britain to 


is 15;-their total tonnage is 227,740 
tons. The grand total of capital ships 
to be scrapped is 30, aggregating 
$45,740 tons). 

| GREAT BRITAIN 

3. Great Britain tdé6 stop further 


construction on the four new Hoods. 


(Note—Paragraph Three involves a 
feduction of four new- capital ships 
not yet laid down, but upon which 
money has been spent, with a total 
tonnage when completed of 172,000 
tons). 

4. Ih addition to the four Hoods, 
Great Britain to scrap her pre-dread- 
naughts, second line battleships and 
first line battleships up to, but not 
including the King George V. class. 

(Note—Paragraph Four involves the 
disposition ef 19 capital ships, certain 
of which have already been scrapped, 
with a tonnage. reduction of 411,375 
tons. The grand total tonnage of 
ships scrapped under this agreement 
will be 583,375 tons). 

JAPAN 


5. Japan to abandon her program 
of ships*not yet laid down, viz.: The 
Kii, Owari, No. 7, No. 8, battleships, 


each new ship. 


(6) The fact and date of the scrap- 


ping of ships replaced. 

(g) No fabricated parts of capital 
ships including parts of hulls, engines 
and ordnance shall be constructed pre- 
vioug to the date of authorization of 
replacement tonnage. A list of such 
parts will be furnished all powers 
party to this agreement. 

(h) In case of the loss or accidental 
destruction of capital ships, they may 
be replaced by new capital ship con- 
struction in conformity with the fore- 
going rules. 

AUXILIARY COMBATANT CRAFT 


13. In treating this subject aux- 
iliary combatant craft have-been di- 
vided into three classes: 

(a) Auxiliary surface combatant 
craft. 

(b) Submarines. 

(c) Airplane carriers and aircraft. 

14. The term auxiliary surface 
combatant craft includes cruisers 
(exclusive of battle cruisers), flotilla 
leaders, destroyers, and all other sur- 
face’ types except those specifically 
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exempted in the following paragraph. 

15. Existing monitors; unarmored 
surface craft as specified in Para- 
graph 16, under 3000 tons, fuel ships, 
supply ships, tenders, repair ships, 
tugs, mine sweepers and vessels 


THEATRICAL 
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and Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8, battle cruisers. 
(Note—Paragraph fiye does not in- 
yolve the stopping of construction on 
any ship upon which construction has 
begun.) 
6. Japan to scrdp three battleships: 
‘The Mutsu, launched; the Tosa and 
-Kaga, building, and four battle 
cruisers, the Amagi and Akagi, build- 


come to a-lasting understanding with 
regard to naval armaments. The clear 
and explicit statement of Mr. Hughes 
will do much to lify reaching this 
4Mesired agreement, 


cee 


a He! 


nference, being 


eee 


dominated the gathering at Versailles, 
will benefit from the remoteness of 
»| these deliberations. The startling di- 

Tectness of Mr. Hughes, who presides 
s}at the Conference, is sure evidence 
that the methods of reaching an agree- 
jment at Paris will net prevail in 


ing, and the Atago and Takao, not yet 
laid down, but for which certain ma- 
terial has been assembled. 

- (Note—Paragraph six involves a re- 
duction of seven new capital ships 
under construction, with a total ton- 


nage when completed of 288,100 tons.f 
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“An appreciative article on Mr.| 7- Japan to scrap all pre-dread- 
‘Hughes, 


naughts and capital ships of the sec- 
ond jine. This includes the scrapping 
of all ships up to,.but not including, 
the Settsu. . as 
(Note—Paragraph seven involves 
{the scrapping of 10 older ships with a 
total tonnage of 159,828 tons. The 
grand total reduction of tonnage on 
vessels existing, laid down, or for. 
which material has been assembled, is 
448,928 tons.) » 
FRANCE AND ITALY AY MADAME 
8. In view of certain extraordinary Se oe 
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AVE you dressed up your windows for 
? Thanksgiving Day? These “Gilt Crest” 
Curtains of hard-twisted, double-thread Bed- 
ford Scrim are fine enough for such a festive 
occasion—and sensible enough for practical curtain 
wear. Venice motif, cluny lace and insertion, and 
hand-drawnwork form the _ gracefully designed 
panels, 
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by the president of the 


le | preceded his honor’s judg- 


Metiots Masher sd will “Mavs 40 Be 0 


simpler and more intelligible policy. 


which will, I am sure, lead in the end 
to less friction and to the greater 
pafety of the Empire; and you-may be 


would, of course, be very good in ré- 
gard to; intermational relations, but 
"| the question is much more difficult 


mjand complex than -would appear by a 


mere perusal of General Smuts” words. 


The futire status of thé dominions is 
indissolvably connected with their po- 


“sition relative to the foretgn policy of 


of the commonwealth 
atatisticiah’s’ stat, who acted as sec- 


a pg of the basic wage commission 


id 


the request of the court, supplied 
present day prices of the services 
commodities, which gaye a wage 
£5 3s. 8d. a week. The claim of 
not tor £5 i Qnions, therefore, was 
£5 16s. but for £5 3s. 8d., and 
claim was rejected because in. the 
as of the court the community 
ot pay a basic wage of £5 16s.” 
Glarer. asserted that the basic 
commission had been appofnted 
uniots had asked for it 
and because both judges of the federal 
arbitration court had definitely recom- 
mended that an inquiry into the exist- 


gerne was, imperative. Criti- 
the analysis or memorandum 


a 


of|™made by Mr. Knibbe in connection 


with the basic wage commission's re- 
port, Mr. Clarey said that every effort 
to have that memorandum laid on the 
table of Parliament, or made avail- 
able, had failed. The unions consid- 
ered that “the court has ho right to 
base its decision upon a document of 
this character. ... The workers seem- 
ingly are condemned to a bare living 
wage, no more, with unemployment, 
short time, and possibly very often 
oe.” 


CAUSE. OF DEPRESSION 
IN SOUTH: AFRICA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its South African News Office 
CAPE TOWN, Cape Colony.—Gen- 

eral Smuts, in addressing a meeting 

of electors in connection , with’ the 


recent by-elections on his return from} 


England, said: 
“The position is that we are passing 


through a very difficult time. There 
is no doubt about it. I refer you to 
what has happened in South Africa 
in the last 12 months. It is the uni- 
versal experience of mankind that 
after great wars we have a period of 
apparett prosperity. We should re- 
member that after the Boer War-:the 
country was full of money which was 
brought by the war, and we had years 
of apparent great prosperity. The 
great war we have just passed through 
has been followed by similar condi- 
tions, not only in South Africa but all 
over the world. We have had ap- 
parent prosperity here from 1918 up 
to the end of 1920, but the experience 
of the world has always been that the 
apparent wave of prosperity passed 
away like a wave and left behind 
nothing but depression. 

“T want to make you look at matters 
in a grave manner and face the facts. 
What are the facts? That there has 
been a complete change in this coun- 
try.” He then proceeded to show that, 
following the artificial prosperity 
which the great war created, there 
would come a time of reckoning in 
the shape of decreased wages and de- 
creased prices for South African 
products. 

General Smuts concluded that the 
country was in a bad state. It could 
not sell its diamonds; its mealies 
were selling at lower prices than 
before the war, and so with every- 
thing. Why? Because Europe -is 
bankrupt and cannot pay, retorted 
the Premier, and one elsewhere can- 
No doubt some people 

ught that the low prices given for 

eir produce was due to him, but if 
he could secure better prices for 


| their produce and better wages all 


round hé would do it; but it was not 


the mother country, and it was no less 
an authority than Lord Milner, when 
Secretary of. State for the Colonies, 
who said that the only possibility of « 


continuance of the Brxtish Empire is 


on a basis of absolute out-and-out 
equal partnership between the ‘United 
Kingdom and the dominions. He 
added, however, that undoubtedly the 
working out of it in practice without 
bringing about a severance of rela- 
tions between the motierland and her 
colonies would be one of’ the moat 
complicated tasks which statesman- 
ship had ever had to face. 


‘Even the result of the establishment 
‘of the League of Nations which sprang 
from the Peace Conference, member- 
ship of which by the dominions seemed 
so definitely to have set the seal on 


the aspirations of the ‘colonies, hada 


been taken by certain authorities to 
have had diaretrically opposite effects 
on the relationship of the motherland 
and the coloniés, For instance, a well 
known historian professed to be much 
perturbed by the League, which, he 
was convinced, would mean the dis- 
ruption of the Empire, whilst against 
this dismal -profnostication may be 
placed the opinion of the extreme Na- 
tionalists in South Africa, who stated 
their view that their country, by’ be- 
coming.members ofthe League, had 
definitely tied themselves forever to 
the British Empire. 

-As the subsequent general election 
proved, however, the South Africans 


needed no League of Nations to re- 
1 mind them of their jloyalty te the oid 


country, a loyalty which was so em- 
phatically demonstrated at the polis. 
The League is, of course in its in- 
fancy, and the full result of the or- 
ganization on the world generally and 
the British Empire, particularly, can 
,not yet be fully appreciated; but it is 
| somewhat curious that such opposing 
‘views as those quoted should have 
been expressed. 

It may here be regarded as appro- 
priate to quote another great authority 
-on the problem of Empire. Mr. As- 
}quith, former Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, said: “In the early Victorian 
era there were two rough and ready 
solutions for what was regarded, with 
some impatience, by the British states- 
men of that day as the colonial prob- 
lem. The one was céntralization, and 
the other was disintegration. After 
70 years’ experience of imperial evo- 
lution it may be said with confidence 
that neither of these theories com- 
mands the faintest support today, 
either at. home or in any part of our 
self-governing Empire. Just as cen- 
tralization was seen to be increasingly 
absurd, so has disintegration been felt 
to be increasingly impossible.” 

The word “cooperation” has in re- 
gard to the Empire acquired much 
significance lately, and this expression 
means equality, which in itself implies 
independence. 

In this connection there can be no 
manner of doubt that the dominions 
have already obtained a large measure 
of independence, but the tendency is 
not to use this independence to break 
away from the Empire, but still more 
strongly to forge the bonds in such 
a manner that they will unconsciously 
hold without being in any sense of the 
word irksome. 

The problem of the foreign policy 


complete diplomatic autonomy, some 
very embarrassing situations would be 
likely to arise. 

Canada, through independent nego- 
tiations, might, it has been pointed 
out, become embroiled in a war with 
Japan. One of two courses would 
then be open to Great Britain and the 
rest of the Empire—either actively to 


stand by Canada in her trouble and 
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“rel in ‘gion they had bad’ su: veins. or 


else the unnatural and almost incon- 
ceivable spectacle would be presented 


‘tot Canada, ‘perhaps coming by the 


fortune of arms under the Japanese, 
while their own kith and kin stood 


“ey: by. 
other hand, if the dominions 


are ind. to be invested with the author-} 


ity separately to negotiate with for- 
eign powers, where does their 
oe BN come in? It cannot 
possibly: complete unless such 
authority .is conferred, and it would 
at the position resolves itself 


into this. There can be no such thing 


.as Teal independence among the do- 


minions which would enable them 
separately to conduct negotiations 
with a foreign country. At the mo 
ment Britain stands, calm and pre- 
pared, ready to back up the smallest 
and least important of her possessions 
with all the naval and military might 
of which she is mistress, as she is 
also willing to help financially in the 
case of need and emergency. Unless 
then and until the dominions develop 


to such an extent that they can with 


confidence dispense with the all- 
powerful aid of the old country, it 
cannot with truth be said that they 
possess in any degree the only kind of 
independence which counts—namely 
the ability to defend themselves from 
external aggression. 


LABOR UNION FIGURES 
FOR SOUTH AFRICA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its South’ African News Office 
CAPE. TOWN, Cape Colony—The 

growth of the trade union movement 
is reflected in a most interesting re- 
view published by the government, 

Until comparatively recent years 
trade unionism did not figure largely 
in South African life and. conditions. 
In an earlier period the organization 
of Labor on trade union lines was 
practically confined to carpenters and 
oiners, engine drivers and firemen, 
he engineering and printing trades, 
and occupations on the Witwaters- 
rand gold mines. The Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners was 
established in South Africa in 1881; 
the Iron Moulders Society in 1896, and 
the South African. Typographical 
Union and the South African Engine 
Drivers and Firemen’s Association in 
1898. 

For some years prior to the con- 
stitution of the Union organized work- 
ers on the Rand were represented by 
the Witwatersrand Trades and Labor 
Council. In 1911 the Transvaal 
Federation of Trades was established, 
and this organization, to a large ex- 
tent, assumed the function of th¢ 


council, eventually doing so entirely. . 


Following on the industrial troubles 
of 1913 and 1914, the South African 
Industrial Federation was brought 
into being. 

In 1915, for the first time, the 
Chamber of Mines conceded practical 
recognition to the federation on direct 
representation by the Minister of 
Mines and Industries. The federation 
had mych to do with the inauguration 
of the shop steward movement in the 
mines, power stations and railway 
workshops. In 1917 the first trade 
union congress was held in this coun- 
try at Johannesburg, having been or- 
ganized by the federation. Smaller 
groups representative of various occu- 
pations were then linked up under 
the name of the South African Indus- 
trial Federation Industrial Union. As a 
result of the labor charter of Ver- 
sailles, a reconstitution of the federa- 
tion took place under a system of 
national industrial departments. The 
recent tendency has been toward the 
affiliation of various organized di- 
visions of workers with large indus- 
trial organizations. 


Figures of trade unions and other 


associations of employees show there 
are seven mining unions with a mem- 
bership of 22,516, seven state service 
unions with 44,647 members, five 
teachers’ services with 4912 members, 
eight engineering and metal working 
organizations with . 11,369, and § six 
building unions with 9404, or a total 
of 90 unions with a membership of 
132,784, as at ener 31, 1920. 
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of the Empire is indeed a thorny one, | 
for if the dominions press a claim for’ 
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moecial to The Christian Scien@® Monitor - 
from its Australasian News Office 

MELBOURNE, Victoria—Australia’s 
‘situation has not 
cleared sufficiently to enable prophets 
to walk without groping, but for the 
moment the dominant factor is still 
the Prime Minister; W. M. Hughes. 
When he doffs the imperial cloak 
which he wore so well at the imperial! 
conference in London, takes off his 
coat. and steps into the political 
arena in shirtsleeves, the real test 
will have come. 

The task before Mr. Hughes is no 
small one. He must hold together 
a composite party in which there are 
discontents whose eyes are _half- 
turned to the new proclaimer of 
Liberalism, W. A. Watt, formerly act- 
ing Prime Minister and federal Treas- 
urer, and now inflexibly opposed to 
hi. old chief. The narrow margin of 

wer in the House of Representa- 

ves fnust be guarded with jealous 
care, and the unruly Country Party 
must be conciliated or successfully 


be appeased and persuaded while the 
strong Victorian section must not be 


| All forecasts | 


vote, which practically left the posi- 
(don of parties unchanged in that state, 


antagonized by too hasty declarations 
of the coming evacuation of Melbourne 
as the federal capital, Accumulated 
discontents and legitimate criticisms 
must be faced, and a Commonwealth 
which has shown marked signs of 
political restlessness must be gripped 
anew by some new battle cry 

In short the situation calls for big, 
picturesque action, and no man: is 
better fitted to present the answer to 
the problem so convincingly that his 
countrymen will cheer it, and accept 
the necessity for his continued leader- 
ship to insure it, than “the Lloyd 
George of Australia.” 

The opportunity lies at his hand 
in the growing recognition of Austra- 
lians that the perilous state of an 
almost.empty continent calls for huge- 
scale immigration. Lord Northcliffe, 
whose breezy friendship and ability 
to strike sparks with snappy phrases 
have won him friendly acceptante 
throughout the Commonwealth, has 
dr'ven home a vigorous warning of 


the near future if this sunny con-| 
tinent is not swiftly peopled, with | 
white settlers. Sir Joseph Carruthers, | 
the apostle, of the Million Farmers on | 


‘a Million Farms, has dared to offer | 


a practical dream of an immense land | 


muthoenelll scheme, and his voice has| 
been heard from Caiffns to Kalgoorlie. | 


The soil has been well prepared by 
the picturesque English publisher and 
the veteran New South Wales states- 
man, and seedtime and harvest surely 
await Mr. Hughes. 


New Immigration Policy Favored 

An aggressive immigration policy in 
conjunction with the states and in- 
volving heavy grants of loan mongy 
would find small opposition in Aus- 


tralia today. Even the Labor states of 
New South 


tunity of relieving industrial condi- | 
tions by the expenditure of loan money | 
on public works in connection with | 
settlement, and the Federal Parlia- | 
mentary Labor Party, which might | 
have urged effectively that existing | 
unemployment made further immigra- | 
tion undesirable, still feeling the loss | 
of T. J. Ryan and the Maranoa defeat, | 
and Frank Tudor, its leader, is not at | 
present to be feared. | 
There remains the hitherto very Uun- 
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certain quantity of the Federal Coun- | 
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Wales and Queensland | 
would eagerly welcome the oppor-| 


{try Party, ted pniane Barle Page, bet 

ter known as the spokesman of the 

eral divisions is termed. } 

i “> C oer 
tion and- character of the f 

sion depend upon the attitude of “the. 


Prior to the recent Victorian elec- 
tions, forced by thé State Counfy 
Party on the issue of a compulsory 
| wheat pool, the tide seemed to be set- 
ting s ly in favor of Dr. Page and 
his followers, and the capture of the 
Maranoa seat from Labor in Queens- 
land" by a Country candidate had 
raised hopes of a successful appeal to 
the electors of the Commonwealth, fol- 
lowing upon the overthrow of. the 
Hughes Government. The Victorian 


has dampened the ardot of the Coun- 
try representatives and they will prob- 
ably decide to watch the flow of events 
before forcing any issue. . 


Canberra vs. Melbourne | 
The budget presented by Sir Joseph 
Cook, the federad Treasurer and 
probable future High Commissioner in 
London, has shown substantial sav- 
ings, and, critics may confine them- 
selves to an attempt to ..reduce the 
defenge vote and increase the postal, 
while seeking to pare down. the esti- 
mates. Much scope for condemnation 
is offered by the recent conduct of 
the Repatriation and War Service 
Homes departments, and there is little 
doubt that the Ministry will be se- 
verely heckled when these questions 
come up in the House. The intention 
of the Ministry to proceed with the 
depreciated exchange provisions of the 
anti-dumping measure has surprised 
the supporters of the French, Bel- 


gian and Italian view that the restric- | 


tions will penalize the Allies unfairly, 
and the debate on the bill will be 
interesting. 

With the tariff almost out of the 
way, the Ministry will have more time 
to devote to the Canbefra issue, and 
the determination of the New South 
Wales section to force the desertion 
of Melbourne at as early a date as 
possible will probably. concentrate at- 
tention temporarily on Australia’s 
“bush capital.” The Hughes Govern-, 
ment, moreover, is not hostile to Can- 
berra. . Melbourne has had many 


‘that the time is deiaing when former 
‘political beundaries: will be restored 
and the Liberal Party reconstructed. 
‘It will be recalled that the present 
government, the Nationalist, was 
formed by a combination of the Lib- 
erals and those fallowers of Mr. 
Hughes who left the Labor Party with 
him when the party decided Against 
conscription. Sir Joseph Cook was 
the old Liberal leader, and it is most 
unlikely that he will countenance any 
such move as that favored_by his old 
colleague and present opponent, Mr. 
Watt, but if the latter can detach a 
few Liberals from the government, 
the Ministry’s position would be pre- 
carious in the extreme. 

There are, therefore, abundaat pos- 
sibilities of political fireworks, and the 
one thing which renders all else un- 
certain is the proven ability of Wil- 
liam Morris Hughes to dampen the 
gunpowder of opponents. 


SLACK MARKET CLOSES MILLS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

BURRILLVILLH, Rhode Island—Be- 
cause of slack market conditions two 
worsted mil’s have shut down here in- 
definitely. The Lincoln Mill, manufac- 
‘uring worsted men’s wear, with 106 
looms, and the Roscoe plant, making 
woolen goods, with 40 looms, have 
closed. 
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drawbacks, including a powerful and 
often hostile daily press, and the soli- 
tudes of Canberra seem soothing by 
contrast. 
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heavens is the declaration of Mr. Watt 
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‘By mpecial correspondent of The Curiatian, 
Science Monitor 


ba: ‘prevent inundations. 

of Austria or 

yaa XIIL as was once rumored, 
t Vaduz, complications 


eaitty, converted into another 
aco, even though the cost of 
the Rhine would thus have 
frayed. 


Its History Perpetuated 

The religious superior of the little 
state is the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Chur in’ Switzerland; while, on 
purely legal points, an appeal lies to 
the Supreme Court of Lausanne. Thus, 


Liechtenstein’s wants are met, and 
they are few. This Alpine folk is 


| proud, too, of its history, or rather of 


its two histories: that of the land and 
that of the princely house which were 
merged into one in 1712—a date tele- 
brated with great festivities on its bi- 
centenary. 
' The “Historical Union for the 
Principality of Liechtenstein” has 
published 20 annual volumes, ripe wef 
ing a modern history of this tiny state 
by Dr. Albert Schédler; its earlier 
annais found a learned historian in 
Peter Kaiser, and last year saw the 
‘publication of the first installment of 
documents relating thereto. - Vaduz, 
like San Marino and Andorra, is that 


with rare thing—a capital without a rail- 


way station, for it is a local grievance 
that the railway, instead of traversing 
the length of the principality, merely 


"| crosses a corner of it on the way from 
Buchs to the Arlberg, and runs parallel 


to it on tlie opposite bank of the Rhine. 
But Liechtenstéin’s obscurity has 


. saved it from the fate of its great 


had come to an 

came. Deotute independent. 
3 there has been no com- 
‘service in Liechten- 
etn Greens makes 
} De ae every man “to de- 
) fat " Neither Switzer- 
oF Austra is likely to attack 
ion and red frontier posts of 
ite, which during the 


utral, but had the courage 
e the extradition of Austrian 
5 and of allied prisoners es- 
oe 


vee ‘war, despite the Austrian 
pen of its Prince, it has 
from the orbit of Austria 

it of Switzerland. Formerly, 

% -eirfeulated in the 
Austria managed the 

service, although lat- 

ware stamps bearing the 

If Now, however, 

io agreed to administer 

3 the stamps have their 
.“Rappen”; the 

ap omeay the 


‘| Empire; it witnessed 


} tions, 


neighbor. It survived the Holy Roman 
e breakup of 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 
Vaduz is indeed a “happy valley.” 


Proposed Admission to: League 
Three ways of securing the rep- 

resentation of these wee states in the 

League have been suggested. The 


first is representation without a vote; 
the second, representation by a mem- 
ber of S League (in the case of 
Liechtenstein, Switzerland); and the 
third, direct representation with the 
right to vote only: on questions im- 
mediately concerning local interests. 
All three methods are open to objec- 
notably the second, which 
might lead to serious difficulties and 
form a dangerous precedent. 

Should, for example, Andorra ap- 
ply for admission, there would be a 
Franco-Spanish . dispute, for that 
Pyrenean Republic has two suzerains, 
France and the Bishop of Urgel. Or, 
if Monaco renewed its application, the 
historical controversy between France 


famous statelet might be renewed: 
Of all the four, Monaco alone would 
probably care to face the heavy ex- 
penses of continuous participation in 
the League. Were a vote limited to 
immediate interests, these would be 
difficult of definition; were it unre- 
stricted, these small specks on the 
map might be used as instruments in 
the hands of this or that great ee 
in critical divisions. 

It is, therefore, difficult to see what 
benefit, to either themselves or the 
League, they would gain by joining 
it. They are in no danger of absorp- 
tion; historians and postage-stamp 
collectors would protest against that. 
San Marino has lasted for over 15 
centuries; Andorra’s charter dates 
from 1278; :he house of Grimaldi was 


; | the threats of force made by respon- 
| papers, The Irish Mulletin said re- 


came mind destructive of amity between the 


| bellion tn 1916 by force, and sdys ps 


|} must fail as it always has failed, and 


‘the politicians that their advocacy of 


August 20 in the House of Lords when 


and Italy for supremacy over that). 


VIEWS USE “OF FORCE. 


_ DUBLIN, Ireland—Commenting on 


sible | British ministers and . news- 


cently that they represent a phase of 


two peoples and are based upon & 
misu of the position in 
Ireland. It cites the case of General | 
Maxwell, who tried to break the re- 


numbers and improved its morale, and 
ait ths SWRI te Seieniads Wate tains 
imprisoned, hanged .or shot, Irish 
homes were destroyed,‘ and indis-| 
criminate punitive expeditions sent 
against the civil population. Such 
warfare would leave everything as 
unsettled as before it began. Lincoln, 
it was pointed out, once said: “Sup- 
pose you go to war: you cannot fight 
always, and when after much loss 9n' 
both sides ... you cease fighting, the 
identical old questions as to terms of 
intercourse are again upon you.” 

The Bulletin says force in Ireland 


the settlement of the quarrel must 
come through good will and justice. 
“These means to peace are not lack- 
ing on either side,” says the Sinn 
Fein organ, and the quarrel is “foreign 
to the feelings of both peoples even as 
it is ruinous to the real interests of 
the British Empire.” It reminds the 
belligerent section of the préss and 


intensive warfare as a speedy méans 
to settled peace was due to “incom- |. 
petent optimism” which was over- 
ridden in June by a clearer un- 
derstanding of the situation. 

It quotes Lord Curzon’s speech of 


he said that the British Government 
“would not quail at the task that lay 
before them,” if the government pro- 
posals were rejected. On the same day 
the Premier said “grave. measures” 
would have to be adopted in that event, 
and the Lord Chancellor of Bngland 
said they would find themselves “‘com- 
mitted to hostilities on a scalé never 
before undertaken by England against 
Ireland.” In a previous speech Lord 
Birkenhead, speaking on the failure of 
coercion, said: “I am certain that the 
strength of this country if unspar- 
ingly exerted could have put an end 
to the prevalent revellion. But within 
what period of time? What military 
adviser was bold enough to inform us 
with the least approach to precision 
the time that would be required, and 
the resources in men and money that 
would be required?’ 

The Bulletin’ agrees that such 
methods could crush the Irish nation, 
but the centuries-old “question” would 
still remain. and instead of “the good 
will now strengthening between the 
two peoples, a wall of immeasurable 
bitterness would be raised between 
them.” 

It deprecates threats of force and 
asserts that there is no division, no; 
weakness in the Irish ranks, neither 
is there aggressiveness nor desire for 
war. “There is unity in support of a 
principle upon which the peace of the 
world is based. The [Irish nation is 
convinced that a peace honorable and 
advantageous to both peoples is pos- 
sible—eminently possible—as a result 
of the conference which is to meet 
tomorrow. The way to that peace is 
through justice. The way from it is 
through threats of force.” 


UNFOUNDED REPORTS 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

DUBLIN, Ireland—All sorts of ab- 
surdities are being published in the 
daily press. One paper stated that a 
republican prison was started at Shel- 
bourne Park, Dublin, “for the better 
administration of republican law”; 
and also announced the 
Mt. Joy prison by the Irish republican 
army.” Nothing more unusual] than 
a féte organized for the dependants 
of prisoners has occurred of late at 
Shelbourne Park, and as for Mt. Joy 
it continues to function. as usual in 
undisturbed tranquillity. Reports of 
breaches of the truce attributed to the 
Irish republican army are also being 
deliberately invented for circulation. 
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j cerning 


“seizure of | 


Moet | United States’ Wish Foreseen to 


Represent the Whole Western 


_ Hemisphere in Effort to Main- 
tain the Monroe Doctrine | 


, 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 

LONDON, England—How was it 
(that, publicly atleast, no proposal was 
made to include South America in 
Washington Conference? Some politi- 
cal thinkers began to wonder why no 
steps had been taken to bring in these 
Spanish-speaking countries, in view of 


sented decisions might be made preju- 
dicial to their present and future in- 
terests. The great powers, the United 
States, England and Japan, were con- 
themselves most with the 
Conference, and the problems they are 
to deal with include limitation of arma- 
ment and the Pacific question. But 
it seems that no ‘aceopunt has been 
taken of the fact that the question of 
Japanese emigration is almost as of 
much interest to South America as to 
the United States. 

During the past few years there has 
been so much hostility to the peaceful 
penetration of the western states by 
Japanese that the latter have sought 
other fields for their surplus popula- 
tion; Mexico, Central America, Co- 
lombia, Peru, and Chile have not"been 
neglected-in the search. It is true 
there has been no great rush of Japa- 
nese ‘emigrants fn these couftries bat 
the increased ‘traffic in shipping and 
trading generally; and the intensifica- 
tion in what ig.called “peaceful pene- 
tration” by the Japanese on the west 
coast of Soyth America has been con- 
siderable. “Apart from the obvious 
geographical propinquity of thes 
countries to the Pacific Ocean itself, 
the emigration question would almost 
appear to be sufficient reason for in- 
clusion in the Conference. 


Details to Be Considered 


Now thé Pacific problem is ‘generally 
‘understood to include all minor mat- 
ters relating to naval bases, cables, 
coaling stations, and communications 
generally, and it is difficult to under- 
stand how the countries on the west 
coast of South. America are not 
affected in all these matters. To em- 
phasize the point one might imagine a 
war in the Pacific and that battle fleet 
of X is fleeing from the battle fleet of 
Y. The X fleet could shelter in many 
parts'of South America and the South 
Americans might as well not protest. 
They would be helpless.’ They might 
fall back on international law; but 
then who is to hack them up if the 
European nations have already come 
to an understanding with X or-Y? 

The fact is, since these southern 
American countries are not directly 
represented, it is possible—nay,: more 
than probable—that the three great 
powers will conjointly arrive at de- 
cisions and lay down a policy for the 


opposed to the interests of the southern 
American states on the Pacific sea- 
board. The alternative would have 
been for the interests'of these repub- 
lics to be represented by one of the 
three great powers. Which one? 
Japan? Practically impossible. The 
United. States? Very possibly. Eng- 
land? No; because England and the 
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s elah WRENN into. 
er the Monroe Doctrine. . 


The view of those political thinkers 
who follow South American affairs is 
that the United States, in order to 
maintain the Monroe Doctrine, has. 
considered herself as r: ting the 
American Continent, both North and 
South, and thus has not believed it 
necessary to invite the. representa- 
tives of the southern American coun- 
tries. In other words, this omission 
on the part of the United States calls 
for a tacit recognition of the continu- 


yance of the Monroe Doctrine by Japan 


and England; as well as the southern 
And although it- may at 
first appear unkind to Latin America, 
yet this seems to be the very best thing 
for the peace of the whole American 
Continent. 

Then the question presented itself: 
Would England agree to this? The 
answer to the problem would seem to 
be—yes. England is so anxious to 
fall in with the views of the United 


“States, and so anxious for a settlement 
;of her own difficulties in the Pacific, 


that she is risking minor troubles in/ 
hopes of a solution of somé of her big- 
ger problems. England will fall in with 
the viewpoint of the United States in 
all problems relating to South America. 

The opinion had also been voiced 
that if the United States would call m 


South America to the Washington | © 
Conference it would mean a certain’ & 


end to the League of Nations. What 


eal ouee of the. covenafit states. | 
They are separated by Hungary, the 
country the treaty is intended to de- 
ng Be bar geet Barina one of | ~ 

nterested states is separa- 
tion of the two Allies ‘adebnaliasas 
that their eventual military collabura- 
tion should be, as much as possible, 
minutely arranged beforehand, and 
that any eventual happening that can 
be foreseen would be taken into ac- 
count. is necessary to deprive 
Hungary of the advantages of its cen- 
tral position, which are very evident 
and increased by. its railway system. 
A common action, based upon a mu- 
tual preparation and conducted by the 
unanimous agreement of the two 
allies, is necessary to this end. 

A Rumano-Tzecho-Slovakian mili- 
tary eiftente, with a similar object,| 
has also been signed at Prague by 
General Chistesco. The newspapers 
of Belgrade have already announced 
the prompt conclusion of a Rumano- 
Jugo-Sla@vian military agreement 
which will complete the treaty of 
Jliance arrangeé last spring between 
the two countries. The alliance of 
these states, concluded on a narrow! 
basis but well defined, thwarts any 
infringement of the Treaty of Trianon 
and any actigns having for their ob- 
ject the reinstatement of the Haps- 
burgs. 


DECISIONS REVERSED 
IN.CAPE-COLONY VOTE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

, from its South African News Office 
CAPE TOWN, Cape Colony—At the 

recent by-elections the Gardens and 

Liesbeek constitutencies reversed the 


verdict given et the polls in February 


last. In the Gardens district a South 
African Party majority of 1039 has 
been converted into a majority of 54 
for the Labor candidate; Liesbeek 
has given Mr. Pearce a majority 
of 1230 over Mr. Laite, whereas at the 
last @lection he was defeated by Mr. 
Mushet, of the South African Party, 
by 100 votes. 
The following is now the positioh of 

the parties: 

South African Party 

Nationalists 


Labor kv abn Oesedes 
Independent 


AEROPLANE SUPPLANTS AUTO 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

SANTA BARBARA, California—Jo- 
seph Tapie, of this city, has abandoned 
his auto for an aeroplane, in his trips 
to and from this city and his ranch in 
San Luis Obispo County, covering the 
distance in two hours. 
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did seem clear was that if no invita-|s 


tion was extended, the Central and 


South American countries would cling | 


tighter than ever to the League ag the 
mainstay against the infringement of 
their rights by other nations. 


MILITARY PACT IS 
SIGNED AT BELGRADE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 


BELGRADE, Jugo-Slavia — Accord- 
ing to an official communiqué, a mili- 
tary agreement has. been signed here 
by Colonel Kalafatovie on behalf of 


‘|the kingdom of the Serbs, Croates 2 


and Slovenes, and by a representative | = 
An | & 


of the Tzecho-Slovak Republic. 
event of such importance will be over- 
looked by nobody. : 
Belgrade determines the duties of the 


parties to this defensive alliance, and | 
this is where the, political side of| 


the question comes in. The military 
agreement details its duties and de- 


termines the part delegated to cach |: 


The Treaty of |= 
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mon defense. 
The importance of this technical’: 
agreement arises from the geographi- | = 


pie: 


Crystal 
& Silver 


demand special consider- 
ation during these dayse 
when you are planning 
for Thanksgiving. The 
time is short in which to 
add the necessary pieces 
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to your table service or the 
new note to your deco- 
rations. Our large, new 
& varied stock wil] meet 
your ¢very requirement. 
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Mc Mahon 
& 
Keyer, Inc. 


Tailors 


“GOOD CLOTHES” 
$65 and upward 


119-121 KEARNY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


YOU HAVE MANY 
PLACES TO GO 


to spend thoney. Hére is a good place to 
save it. .You can — your deposits either 
in persop or by mail 


Humboldt Savings Bank 


Founded 1849 


“Your ambition—a bank 
Our ambition—your accou 
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Y AND ORIGINALITY IN FRAMIN 


1GNED AND EXECUTED IN OUR OwN STUD 
pas MIRRORS S,B00K BLOCKS, POTTERY ETc. | 


Willara E Worden - SSUES 


Sen Prantsace. | 


Gifts for Women, for Children, and for Men. 
Original, Appropriate, Attractively Priced. 


This is the logical time! 


Our assortments provide plentiful variety; selections 
may be made leisurely and pleasantly ; purchases will 
be held here until the desired time for delivery or 


for the same care has been shown in selecting the 


give additional charm to your selection. 


This shop is-ready! 


here always satisfactorily, 


in that which is fifty or 
wrapping and gift boxes 
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“PIONEER’ 
Katchen Heater 


A large, extra heavy, cast-top heat- 
ing and‘ cooking stove. Can be 
attached to any gas range. Burns 
wood, coal or rubbish and heats 
the house. 

compietely 

stalled 
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RANGE AND 
KITCHEN 
HEATER 


Ga 


"Quiche Meal” Ranges 


3 , » STORE 


San Francisco 


SMART CLOTHES 


STEIN-BLOCH 
a. ISOSutter st below. Kearn 


Everything A Man Wears 


s ‘ 


Except 


Shoes 


FEATURING 
Stein-Bloch Clothes—Rogers-Peet Clothes 


Interwoven Socks—Lewis 


Union Suits 


cscs elt, Stetson and Moissant Hats 
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Hudson — 


Reorganization 
Sale 


Reductions from 20 to 50% on our 
entire stock of fur garments 


mer ye 


580 34th St., Oakland 
222 Powell. St., San Francisco 
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or omen 
and Illisses 


Style and Cuallty 
Without Extrava 


SAN FRANCISCO 


JOO Osa, o15 0 8 as: 


es ee on 


TELEPHONE ‘KEARNY 68T7 ‘Established 13963 


.. By Ee 


IMPORTED AND ORIGINAL 
MODEL HATS, FURS 
AND NOVELTIES - 


MacRorie-McLaren Co. 


LANDSCAPE ENGINEERS AND 
NURSERYMEN 


We specialize in landscape develop- 
ment on Country Estates, Public 
Parks and School Grounds. 


141 Fewel. §t., Sax .ranciscs [heme Douglas 4442 
Rerseries, San Ma! i hese fan. Males 1002 


$22 POST STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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Hallawell Seed Company 


258 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


| 
Daffodils, Tulips, Hyacinths and other | | 
bulbs for Spring blooming are now in | 
stock. Write for our bulb catalogue. 


669 McAllister St. 


E. Candevan & Co. 


FIRST CLASS 
FRENCH LAUNDRY 


Phone Market 1354 
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| tace ‘pressed tightly 

| dow pane, following the varied careers | 
of the many raindrops as they slid in 
quick succession, fast and merrily, | 
paced skelter down the glass. 


“The Raindrop — 


Michael sat in the nursery: his 
against the win- | 


“up 
game of hide-and-seek all over the 


house.’ 


‘stoclen, and we will play a 


. Michael just had time to. blow - a 
parting kiss to bis friends the rain- 
and then turned round to greet 
mother as she came in at the 


nursery door. a. 


‘chlpe jiod & ineet. tutes atis. I 


love chippies. I wish they were 

here.” 
“One more, then,” Dad said, “but 

it will be empty like the rest.” 

. They walked to the clematis vine on 

the, rear. porch: It was white with 

the. dried fluff of the blossoms. They 


Mehitable and the 
| Duck 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Here sits a young lady: Mehitable 
_ Brown— § 
Attired in a beautiful bright-colored 


gown, 
* | The skirt’a voluminous, gay ciiaaslia, 
h Its hem of striped purple, and slashed 


}Said the duck to.Mehitable: 
come for a walk, 


pear nt ie Selly withing bet 


each 
Te th the npwh tid Mehitbl: “My 
: wa go for a walk, dog, dolly and 


Se off they are going to the house on | 
the hill: | 

If you look me the-window you'll 
see it.there still! 


The Otter 


a doer dm between. | ane otter is a very interesting animal. 
three or more/qne mink somewhgt resembles him, 
though he is not really of the same 
family. The interesting thing about 
Mr. Otter is that he is just as much 
jat home in the water as on land. He 
runs about ‘on shore and breathes the 
fresh air just as we do, and—presto! — 
jin a moment he has dived into the 
water and is swimming along under 
the surface as easily as a fish. He 
‘can stay under water for some time, 
but returns before long to breathe 
the fresh air, for he is really an 
janimal, after all. He is about the 
size of a small dog, and has a nar- 
row body and very short legs. The 
fur next to his skin is very handsome. 
Outside of this fur he wears an “over- | 
coat” of long, coarse Hair, so you see 
he is ready for all weathers. 

The otter lives by the shore. His 
home is an underground cave quite 
close to the water. The front door 
of this house is under water, and. 
opens into a passageway which leads 
upward to the main room which is 
dug out of the earth as high up as 
possible on the bank, so that in cake 
the water rose suddenly in the stream 
his house would be high and dry. 
Sometimes there are' two or three 
rooms, one above another. At the top 
of the house Mr. Otter digs an air- 
hole, so his home is well Seuttiahed. 
The otter’s house is so well concealed 
that you might pass it by without 
guessing it was there. 

The great sea otter, which lives near 
the. Behring Straits and in Kam- 
chatka and some parts of South Amer- 
0 is a big fellow, much larger than 

the common otter. He is less shy than 
his smaller brother. 


The Sun Goes 
Climbing 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
The sun goes climbing down and down, 
i ge a golden stair; 


It’s gold above and gold below, 
where. 
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“Here sits a young lady, Mehitable Brown” 


seemed to him they ‘were playing all 
sorts of games: hide-and-seek and 
follow-my-leader appeared to be the 
favorites, while others were merely 
racing or playing touchwood as they 
rushed down to the wooden window 
sash. It was not long before he 
had given many of them names, and 
he was watching them with such ab- 
sorbed interest that, he was not at all 
surprised when one called out to him: 

“Come along Michael, come out and 
play with us, the sky is having such 
a beautiful rain party, and there’s all 
sorts of fun.” And almost before there 
was time to reply Michael found him- 
self riding down the sky at a great 


Kn 

At first He eouldn't imagine what 
he was actually sitting on, and then 
as he discovered its soft dampness, 
he realized that*he was sitting on a 
little. white cloud. It was made the 
very snuggest shape, and just fitted 
Michae] comfortably without any bit 
of him overiapping. 

“Oh, wherever are we going and 
whatever are we going todo?” thought 
Michael to himself. He hadn't long | 
to wait—suddenly he and his étoad | 
seemed to emerge into a sea of blue! 
all round and beneath, while overhead 
danced myriads of golden, sparkling 
sunbeams. And before he realized 
what, had happened the cloud had 
melted beneath him, and he found 
himself on the top of a long proces- 
cion of little white cloud steps. 

Away they stretched right across 
the blue fields of the sky: tiny little 
bumpetty clouds, like the ridges and 
furrows of sand left by the gea after 
high tide, 

Michael only remained one second 
to admire the wonderful broad stair- 
way, then off he started: bump, bump, 
bumpetty, bump, on and on and on. 

“Far better than sliding’ down the 
Staircase at home on a tin tray,” 
thought Michael. 

Down, down, down far below him 
he saw a wonderful, heaving, rolling 
mass of blue which he suddenly dis- 


covered could only be the sea. Dotted | 


hére and there he saw the gleaming 
white sails of the little boats as they. 
sped before the wind, like great birds’ 
with wings outstretched. 

“Why of course,” thought’ Michael, 
“it is a mackerel sky—that always 
means a wind, and. I am toboganning 
down it. Was there ever anything so 
glorious?” 

After some time, though, Michael | 
found the bumps getting fewer and 
fewer, and softer and softer, till 
gradually they stopped altogether, and 
then instead of the brilliant sunshine, 
all the sky was enveloped in a soft 
cloak of gray mist. 

“Dear me, how very damp it is,” 
thought Michael. 

“Well! I should like to know what 
else you would expect rain clouds to 
feel like anyway,” suddenly answered 
a raindrop. 

“Oh, I do beg your pardon,” said 
Michael politely. “] didn’t mean—” 

“Of course you didn’t mean,” said 
the raindrop:*“come along with me. 
there’s no time to lose: I’m just off 
to see that nice little boy called 
Michael. I want to go and hear what 
he is thinking about us now, he calls 
us such nice names.” 

“Dear, dear,” thought Michael, “how 
can I explain? Here I am playing 
with the raindrops and they are being 
so kind to me, and this one doesn't 
know it is me, and at this rate in half 
@ second we shal! have arrived at the 
window and I shan’t be there.” 

One last bump—then-—just as they 


‘Come up the ladder.” 


arrived a voice came from the nursery 
door: 
“Come along, Michael, stop making | 


‘ 


Somebody Was at | 


Home 


It was late fall. Dad was on a tall 
stepladder gathering the last of the 
bright red apples from the old apple 
tree. is 

Dot was on the grass below, hold- 
ing a cooky in one hand. With the 
other she picked up any apples that 
fell, placing them carefully in a bas- 
ket so as not to bryise them. She 
knew how fine they would be when 
roasted before the open fire next win- 
ter. 

Straightening up, she took another 
bite of cooky. 7 

“Dad,” she called, “this is one of) 
mother’s surprise cookies. It has jelly 
in the middle. I never suspected 
Reg , 

“Has it?” Dad smiled down. Then 
his expression changed. “Well, well, 
well!” he exclaimed. 

Of course Dot knew then hé had! 
, found something interesting. 

“What is it, Dad?” she cried eagerly. 

“Do you remember the humming 
birds in our garden this summer?” 

“Yes. There was that one in the 
flower I put my hand on. Is it up 
there? I thought the summer birds 
were gone.” 

“They are, but here is their nest. 


Dot climbed slowly, holding to Dad’s 
outstretched hand. He grasped her 
firmly, and nodded to a branch. 

“There it is,” he said. 

“I don’t see it. There is only that 
‘}little gray knot.” 

“Look at that closely.” 

Dot put her hands on the branch and 
looked carefully. Then— 

“Dad, it is a tiny, tiny nest! 
levely and soft it is!” 

“What is it made of?” 

“Some cottony stuff, bound with the 
finest threads: And see! The hum- 
ming bird papered it outside with that 
gray stuff from the rocks.” 

“Yes—geray lichens. The soft mate- 
rial is ‘down’ from plants. See how 
the nest rests on the bough as if it 
grew there. I think I shall cut this , 
branch off ‘so as to save the nest.” 

“That would be fine, Dad, if—if the 
little birds won’t want ‘it again.” 

“Like most common birds, they build 
new ones‘each year.” 

“Then do,” cried Dot, climbing down. 
“Tf the birds won’t use them any more, 
can’t we find other nests?” 

“Surely. Let’s see what we can dis-}| 
cover.” 

~“There’s the robin’s nest in the 
cherry tree.” 

“Climb up and look at it,” laughed 
Dad. 

- Dot climbed on a chair so as’to lodk 
it over carefully. 

“Its just straws and roots stuck 
up with mud,” she said disappointedly, 
“with fine grass inside. What a lot 
of mud the robins had t carry in their 
bills to make.that stucco hduse! What 
about the nest you thought the lovely 
goldfinches builtin the little“ cedar?” 

“Let us look for it.” 

They searched and searched. It was 
the longest time before they found it 
hidden in the thickest growth. It was 
made of grasses, strips of bark and 
moss, and lined with thistledown. . 

“How different the nests are,” said! 
Dot, “but the birds always make the 
inside soft and srhooth. _How they 
hide, too! J watched and watched 
these vireos in the apple tree and 
never saw their nest.” 

Dad laughed. “And ali that time it 
was over your head. Come! Now I 
must go back to work.” 

“Just one more, Dad. You said a 


How 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


searched a long time, and were about 
to give up, when Dot’s sharp eyes 
found the nest. 

“There,” she cried, 
part, above my head. 
hidden back of those 
leaves.” 

She pulled some hanging sprays 


“in the thickest 
It surely is 
stems and 


aside and looked closer. 


“This is best of all, Dad, though not 
the prettiest. It’s a real house, with 


a roof and doorway.” 


“That's odd. Let me look.” 

It was an odd nest. The bottom was 
of fine twigs and rootlets. Over this 
was a dome of interwoven dry leaves 
and grass. At one side was a little 
opening. 

“It looks, Dad, as if two kinds of 
birds built it.” 

“You’re right. Two kinds of crea- 
tures did.- This is interesting.” 

Dad stooped down to the ground. 
Dot knew he must be looking for 
something to surprise her, so she 
squatted beside him. 

“See the hazel nuts and cherry 
stones,” she cried, as Dad pulled aside 
the dried grass. “They have little 
holes in one side.’ 

“Now I’m sure who lives above. 
The folks may be at home.” 

Dad tapped lightly on the nest and 
something seemed to move inside. At 
a second tap Dot heard a faint 
squeak. 

“Did it say ‘Come in?’” she asked, 
laughing, 3 

“I think it said ‘Go away,’” laughed 
Dad, tapping again. 

There was a rustle and a head was 
stuck out suddenly. It was a gray head 
with pointed nose and black, beady 
eyes. It disappeared instantly. 

At one more tap, a _ long-tailed 
creature jumpéd out, as if to run; 
then leaped in again. Then a very, 
very tiny head peeked out, but dis- 
appeared as if jerked in. 

“Oh, Dad, Dad,” Dot cried. “They’re 
a kind of mice. That baby mouse 
looked out the door when its mother 
probably told it not to. But did the 
mouse build the nest, Dad?” 

“No. These field mice like a hida- 
den, soft-lined bird’s nest like Mr. 
Chippy’s, with its smooth horsehair. 
They biild a roof over it and bring 
in wool or cotton, to make it .com- 
fortable.” 

“But what about the nuts, Dad?” 

“They have eaten the meat out of 
those, through the little: holes they 
‘cut. Probably they have more unused 
nuts and fruit stones in the nest and 
in other hiding places near by. Like 
squirrels, théy store food for the 
winter.” 

“Well, let’s leave Mrs. Mouse now,” 
and Dot dtew back.. Then she giggled, 

“Somebody was at home that time. 
Dad.” 

Dad laughed with her. 

glad I was mistaken.” 

“That nest was a surprise package, 
wasn’t it, Dad, just like my cooky”’ 


The Maltese Kitten 


Dorothy loved kittens but she haa 
never had one for her very own. Most 
ofthe neighbors had cats, but none 
that they wanted to give away. Dor- 
othy would play with the neighbors’ 
cats whenever they came over into 
her yard. There wae a large, yellow 
cat, named Major, that lived next doo: 
and whenever he came over Dorothy 
would pick a long grass and run with 
it dragging behind her. Major would 
chase it just as if it were a fluffy ball 
on a string. He was quite playful and 
Dorothy was fond of him. Still it 


“I’m really 


ad 


own, 

One day—a lovely day in June—Dor- 
othy was ewinging in the hammock 
on the front porch when an express 
wagon came driving down the street. 
To Dorothy’s surprise; it stopped 
right in front of her house. The ex- 
pressman got down off his seat. Dor- 
othy jumped out of the hammock and 
ran down the steps. The expressman 
opened the back door of his wagon and 
took out a small wooden box. Just 
then Dorothy’s mother opened the door 
and said to Dorothy, “Run and get 
the box, dear.. There is something 
in it for you.” 

The expressmnan handed the box to 
Dorothy and while he gave her mother 
a book to write in, Dorothy set the box 


j 
Veinaive:t like having a kitten of her very 


carefully down on the top step and. 


looked at it’ very curiously. There 
were slats nailed over the top so she 


| could peep in and partly see what was 


inside. And what do you think she 
saw? A dear little kitten! Once in a 
while it gave a soft little mew. 

As soon as Dorothy’s mother had 
finished writing her name in the ex- 
pressman’s book, she came and looked 
at the box, too. Thére was a card 
tacked on the side of the box that 
said the kitten came from Dorothy’s 
aunt who lived in the next town. 

“Let us open the box right off,” 


mother said, “I am sure the little kit- 
| ten would like to run about.” 


Dorothy ran in the house to get a 
hammer from the kitchen with which 
to pry off the slats, while her mother 
followed, carrying the box. 

At last the slats were taken off and 
Dorothy picked up the kitten. 
Maltese except for a cunning little 
white bib under her chin. 

“What do you want to name her?” 
Dorothy’s mother asked. 

“Minnie,” replied Dorothy. “It is so 
easy to call: Don’t you see I can say, 
‘Come Minnie, Minnie?’ ”’ 

“So you can,” her mother answered. 

“Minnie, Minnie,” said Dorothy 
again. 

Just then the kitten gave another 
little mew. Dorothy and her mother 
both laughed. 


“She is answering you,” her mother 


explained. “Perhaps she would like 
some milk.” 

Dorothy ran and brought a saucer of 
milk for Minnie to lap. At first the 
kitten was a little bit shy, for she 


didn’t know Dorothy very .well, you 


| see, and had to get acquainted: but 


after she had drunk her milk she let 
Dorothy take her up in her lap. There 
she curled up In a ball and went to 
sleep. 


Stones That Float 


Did you ever toss a stone into the /| their hall. 
» | main! 


| ficulties to be overcome 


water and hear it sink with a “chug, 
leaving widening circles on the sur- 


instead of sinking, went bobbing and 
dancing over the surface of the water 
like a cork. 

Well, I know one kind of stone that 
will do that. You may find this stone 
on the shore of Clear Lake in Cali- 
fornia. There is a amall rocky bluff 


! 


It was} 


eq. 

The Young Vikings 

Jack, who was always hunting up 
some néw kind of fun, dalled his three 
pals together to listen to’ his latest 
proposition. 

“Last week, boys, we were river 
pirates. This Saturday let us be 
Vikings from Denmark and descend 
upon the islands of the Hebrides. That 
is what the Vikings and Danes and 
Norsemen were always doing.” There 
was a shout of approval from the 
grou... 

So during the week the four were 
kept very busy in their spare time 
preparing for the raid. A dozen 
shields were made from the tops of 
flour barrels and painted different 
colors. Long spears were fashioned 
from pike poles and clothes poles; that 
is to say. they were tipped with tri- 
angular pieces of shiny tin and deco- 
rated with pennons of red and blue 
and green cotton from the rag- -bag. 
Then silver and bronze helmets had 
to be beaten out from different kinds 
of jam tins, thongs cut from shawl- 
Straps, nice Jong ones that would wind 
from foot to knee, and rough vests 
cut from discarded wool mats and 
sheepskin jackets. Boy Scout pants 
and gneakers were good enough for 
the rest of the costume. Saturday 
morning brought together six—for 
Campbell and Teddy joined them—as 
fierce and picturesque sea wolves as 
one could see anywhere in a book of 
ancient history. 

‘The big bateau, pointed at both 
ends, was exactly like a Norseman’s 
craft and the only change required 
was in the name. The Jolly Roger 
was all right for river pirates, but 
scarcely suitable for Vikings. So 
Fred, with a brush and a little paint, 
soon altered it to the Sea Serpent. 
The shields were fastened along both 
sides, just clear of the water, and 
the spears lashed standing. behind 
them. Then the crew went aboard, 
dressed for battle, the oars were 
manried and the Sea Serpent moved 
Slowly up the river. It was a bright, 
animated day and the sun flashed from 
the burnished helmets and swords 
and spears; the wind fluttered the 
showy pennons and strung out the 
long red banner at the masthead; the 
waves spattered the painted shields, 
and Eric Brighteyes (Dick) stood 
haughtily in the stern with the tiller 
oar in his hands. It was a gallant 
picture and the sea dogs felt that they 
could go forth an conquer the 
world. 

Two miles above were the Dechene 
rapids, with a little tree-covered island 


at the top. Here it was understood 


(that Olaf the Red and his band had 


They would raid his do- 
But there were countless dif- 
first in the 


| way of tempestuous seas, pirates, and 
face? Of course you have! You would | what not, to.say nothing of the rapids 


be surprised, I am sure, if the. stone. | that no ordinary craft could navigate. 


| 


The Vikings put their heads together, 
made their plans and clashed their 
shields to signify their enthusiasm. 


| Then they fell again. to the oars. 


For a week they were out of sight 
of land. Then they spied the Hebrides, 
with the surf bursting up their black 
cliffs and, coming to a bay, ran ashore 


there where one can pick up a stone | for water. Next they landed on a tiny 
as big as your head, toss it into the islet (lumberjacks would have called it 


water, and watch it float away. This 
stone is calied pumice stone. It is| 
full of holes, like a sponge. 


These | their goal. 


'a pier) made a fire and cooked their 
‘lunch. Now .they sharpened their 
swords, for they were 2pproaching 
The current had become 


holes are filled with air, and that is | | 80 swift that all six had to row to 


why it is so light and can float on the 'make headway. 


water. Pumice stone is hardened vol- 
canic glass froth, and the volcano 
from which this stone in California 
comes is about four miles from the 
lake. Its Indian name is Conoktai, 
which means “Chief Mountain.” Its 
summit is covered with pumice stone. 
The story is told that before the time 
of wooden boats the Indians used to 
fasten together pieces of pumice stone 
and made rafts of them. 


La 
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I saw Betty dancing 


Betty . 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
I saw Betty dancing, where 
Birdies flitted ‘through the air. 
Betty likes to dance and fling, 
When she hears the birdies sing! 


@ OwktN 


in 


' Coral Necklaces 


Much of the red coral that is used 
by jewelers in making necklaces and 
other ornaments comes from the Med- 
iterranean coast of Algeria. A very 
ingenious contrivances used for gath- 
ering it. Nets with loose meshes are 
hung on the bars of a cross-shaped 
machine, and dragged along the bottom 
of the ocean among the crevices and 
holes in the rocks. These nets, wind- 
ing among the coral growths, break 
off long branches, which are caught 
fast in the meshes and drawn up. The 
coral thus procured is then sold in 
various markets and at last finds its 
way to us, in the shape of lovely or- 
naments, 


At last they drew in 
to the shallows, fastened a lohg ropes 
to the prow and began to drag the 
Sea Serpent up what looked like a 
snow-heaped hill. This was the fam- 
ous Dechene, whose roar could be 
heard three miles off. Although they 
were well to the side the spray now 
and then wet their faces. How the boat 
dragged and struggled to get free, and 
bow the Captain shouted at his valiant 
warriors to do their bést! 


‘| the head of the rapid. 


“One more pull; men, and we are 
over the top! Keep your feet, Long 
Sword! Hi, you, Great Heart, to the 
left—to the left! That’s the way to 
do it! Now! Now, all together!” and 
finally they were in quiet water at 
Right beside 
them was Olaf’s island—impregnable, 
Fred called it—and they made their 
plans for attack. Half the men, under 
Eric, would land in front and the rest, 
under Great Heart (Jack), circle 
round and come upon the foe from 
behind. Every one must wait for the 
sound of the horn. They ran the prow 
noiselessly ashore and: slunk to their 
places. After what seemed the long- 
est time Eric’s horn rasped above the 
noise of the rapids and all fell on the 
enemy's hall. There was some stiff 
fighting of course, but soon the day 
was theirs. The Vikings met, breath- 
less and triumphant, in the center of 
the island, made another fire and had 
a wonderful banquet. Sagas were 
sung, or rather chanted, and different 
warriors recounted their own brave 
deeds—and each deed more thrilling 
than the last. 

“And now, my gallant sea idcgs, it 
is time to be off again! Our wildest 
adventure is before us—running the 
Dechene. Are you ready? Fall in,” 
and Eric Brighteyes started back to 
the boat. 

Four took oars, Great Heart knelt 
fin the prow with a long pole and the 
Captain steered. “Are you ready? 
Push off!” The Sea Serpent started 
like a toboggan, smooth and easy, 
gathered speed as it got into the cur- 
rent and hopped about like a chip. 
Spray flew over the sides; rocky fangs 
appeared and disappeared on either 
side, but the middle course was clear 
and the Vikings knéw that the Sea 
Serpent would take them _ safely 
through. Finally they came to the 
high-crested waves at the foot of the 
rapid, shot through and, shouting and 
laughing from the joy of: it, drifted 
along in deep and quiet waters. 

The rest of the voyage was unevent- 
ful. Before dark they landed on the 
home beach, took their shields and 
spears, and strode like the gallant 
and victorious Vikings they were back 


to their several halls. le ~e 
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} October. 


“the Same Pesod of Last Yet | 


idential puilding still leads 
the classes of construction, 
Soirton 


ete to $89,650,000 in 
was 40 per cent of the 
construction for the month. 


r | total 
| Second in importance was the business 


{to $35,141,000 last month, 


ildings group, amounting to $37,- 

,000 in October, or 17 per cent of 
the total, a very good showing for 
this.class of work. 

Public works and utilities amounted 
about the 
same as the September figure. Indus- 
trial building in October amounted to 
$18,419,000, an increase of 63 per cent 
over the September figure 

Contemplated new work reported in 
October was 24 per cent ter than 
in September. Considering the large 


| volume of construction started within 
| the past two months, it appears that 


activity will continue at'a yery sub- 
stantial rate eee the - winter 
months. 


huge | ZINC CONCENTRATES 


+ moege in the United Kingdom. 


.. FOR GREAT BRITAIN 


Special to The Christian Sclence Monitor 
from fits European News Office 


LONDON, England—The Board of 


| Trade announces that it has instructed 


its agents in Australia to ship a sup- 
of Broken Hill zinc concentrates 
‘this country, and will be prepared, 

if desired, to maintain supplies ' to 
meet the iminediate requirements of 
In 
to enable smelters to restart 

their works and to provide employ- 


iment, the board will be prepared to 


consider offers for these’ concentrates 


| delivered at works. Offers for future 


deliveries over a period will also 


|receive consideration. 


The British Metal Corporation, 


| Limited, of 3 Abchurch Yard, London. 


s upon other classes of 
ty. Wher the amount of tax 
Dont 8 equals the value of the 
nes ad the’ nation, it means 

bry | Hon farm land will be 
ely a double tax- 


BH. C. 4, has been appointed agent of 
the Board of Trade for all business 
relating to concentrates for disposal 
in the United Kingdom, and all ,in- 


quiries as to prices, terms, etc., should 
be ad 


addressed to the corporation. 


LESS ELECTRICITY 
FROM WATER POWER 


NEW YORK, New York—The output 
of electricity from water power during 
September was smaller than during 
any month of the past three years, 
with the exception of September, 1913, 
according to the Geological Survey. 

Precipitation conditions during Octo- 
ber indicate that the hydroelectric 
output for that month will be even 
smaller than in September. Of the 
112,600,000' kilowatt hours’ mean daily 
output of electricity during September, 
only 83.1 per cent was from: water 
power. 

In California, the leading State in 
the production of hydroelectric en- 
ergy, only 269,537,000 kilowatt hours 
were produced from this source during 
September, against 294,912,000 in Au- 
gust, and 314,220,000 in July. In New 
York, 154,009,000 kilowatt hours were 
produced in September and 161,781, 000 


in August. } 


VICTORIAN OVERSEA TRADE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 

URNE, Victoria —Victoria’s 
ov trade returns are an excellent 
index to the course of Australian com- 
merce. August figures for this state 
show the steady aly, rong in imports, 
the total- value.for the month being 
£2,132.232, campared with £2,825,718 
for the previous month and £ 4,607,826 
for August last year. The principal 
decrease has been in textiles and in 
oils, timber, rubber and fibers. Ex- 

have also declined, the figures 
being £1,642,445 against £2,389,834 
for the previous month, and £2,651,234 


The | for August, 1920. This shrinkage is 


most apparent in wool and flour but 
the value of butter, milk Bnd cream 
exports has increased. 


AUSTRALIAN TRADE WITH EAST 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 

SYDNEY, New South Wales—From 
November 1 freight rates between 
Australia and Japan have risen £1 a 
ton. A similar increase was put into 
operation in the previous month as far 
as Manila, Hong Kong and Sandakan 
are concerned. The prospects for 
improved export trade with the East 
are now brighter, and it is not ex- 
pected that the higher freight, which 
by the way does not yet affect flour, 


. | will prejudice the position. 


NATAL HARBORS SURVEY 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


JOHANNESBURG, South Africa—An 
will set out 


jZealand are 


rHHOLDING WOO! 


t) mT QUESTION 


B. A. W. R. A. Answers Some 
Criticisms and Says Cost of 
‘RawProduct No Reason Why 


Clothing Should’ Be Expensive 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

. from its Buropean News Office 
‘ LONDON, .England—tIn view of cer- 
tain criticisms as to the supposed 
action of the British Australian Wool 


} Realization Association, .Limited, in 


withholding wool from ‘the market in 
order to raise prices unduly, the 4i- 
rectors of the association “issued the 
following statement: 

“The offerings of dustvalosion 
wool by public auctions from Sep- 
tember 29 to December. 22°in England 
and Antwerp amount to nearly 500,000 
bales, which is very far in excess of 
the normal quantity either before or 
after the war. The quantity of wool 
to be offered in Australia durin: the 
Same period is 450,000 bales, also in 
excess of normal. Offerings ‘in New 
fully up to normal. 
The total quantity of Australasian 
wool to: be offered in the three 
months by public auction in tie do- 
minions and in Europe therefore ex- 
ceeds 1,000,000 bales as against a total 
annual clip of less than 2,500,000 
bales. The quantity offered for sale 
is more than 50 per cent above the 
quantity of: wool grown during the 
same period. 

“In view of these figures the sup- 
posed restriction of offerings of wool 
mill be clearly seen to be absolutely 
without foundation. It is true that 
the West Riding trade, through a 
special demand which has suddenly 
sprung up, desires exceptional quanti- 
ties of merino combing wool to be 
offered immediately. An attempt is 
being made to provide these emerg- 
ency supplies, but it is difficult to find 
either the showing space or available 
selling days for such extra quantities 
over and above the very large quanti- 
ties already included in‘the selling 
program. 

“With regard to the selling prices 
of wool, thé position is very clear, 


which have been circulated. Cross- 
bred wool is lower at present than at 
any time during the 10 years preced- 
ing the war. Merino wool is on the’ 
ayerage about 20 per cent dearer than 
the average price before the war, 
while cotton is twice as dear as the 
pre-war average. Wool has advanced 
on the average about 25 per cent 
fromthe bottom figures touched six 
rronths ago, which could not possibly 
have been maintained since they were 
below the cost of production. 

“On any standar@° ‘of compartson 
wool prices are very moderate in re- 
lation to war prices, or in relation to 
the present average price of other 
commodities. The average price of 
raw wool is at present less than one- 
third of the prices ruling 18 months 
ago. The cost of wool therefore fur- 
nishes no reason why the public 
should expect to pay dear prices for 
any class of clothing, though some of 
the sacrificial prices” lately accepted 
in wholesale transactions under the 
pressure of financial difficulties may 
not be repeated, nor is it desirable 
that they should be repeated.” 


AMERICAN WORK IN 
OTHER OIL FIELDS 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Development of foreign oil fields by 
American interests is progressing sat- 
isfactorily, Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover declares. Exploration and de- 


gun in South American and other 
fields as a result of the government's 
appeal for cooperation by American 
oil companies to provide future oil 
supplies for the United States, it was 
said. 

Exploration parties now are comb- 
ing practically all of the South Amer- 
ican countries for oil-bearing land. 
American companies are also reported 
to be active in northern Canada, while 
operations in European and Asiatic 
fields are understood to be limited be- 
cause of the strong position of British 
interests. 

According to latest information re- 
ceived by Secretary Hoover, the pro- 
duction of the Russian fields under 
control of the Soviet authorities has 
dropped to practically nothing. 


NEW YORK MARKET 

NEW YORK, New York—Oils and 
equipments were the most prominent 
features of Saturday’s short but fairly 
broad stock market. Prices were ir- 
‘regular in the initial dealings, but 
hardened later on the marked strength 
shown by high-grade oils, notably 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, which 
rose seven points. Standard Oil of 
California and Mexican and Pan- 


American petroleums also made sub- 
stantial gains. Seasoned industrials 
and rails were backward, but chemi- 
cal, leather and paper specialties were 
responsive to bullish support. 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION GAINS 
é WASHINGTON, District of Colurmbia 
—Money in circulation in the United 
States November 1 amounted to $5,726,- 
887,598, against $5,691,285,110 October 
1, 1921, and $6,393,140,821 November 1, 
1920. The per capita circulation No- 
vember 1 was $52.71, compared with 
$52.45 October 1, and $59.77 aren: 
ber I, 1920. 


BANK CLEARINGS ‘ 

NEW YORK, New York — Brad- 
street’s weekly compilation of bank 
clearings shows an aggregate ‘of 
$6,109,786,000, a decrease of 15.7 per 
cent from last year. Outside of New 
York there was a decrease of 7.2 per 


cent from a year ago, 


and does not agree with the accounts | 


velopment operations have been be- | 


A tel has been sent out by the 
Lumber Division, United States Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
to the effect that the Spanish Govern- 
ment is planning to purchase large 
quantities of portable houses chiefly 
destined for workmen's homes. Firms 


désigns and other descriptive mat- 
ter, together with approximate prices 
€\f. 0. b. American , to Washington, 
District of Columbia, which will in 
turn forward them to the commercial 
attaché at Madrid, ‘to be placed before 
the purchasing agent of the — 
Government. 


According to the latest estimates 
Poland’s rye and wheat crop is placed 
at 4,800,000 tons,. which is 2,000,000 
tons greater than in 1920 and 800,000 
tons more than in 1919. The pros- 
pect is that there will be a surplus 
of 600,000 tons of grain for export. 

It is reported that the Germar Gov- 
ernment is planning stringent meas- 
ures to curb speculation and traffic 
in foreign exchange. 


General decline in the prices of food 
and groceries in Australia is shown 
by the average decrease of 1.9 per cent 
in the sfx states, the falling off in 
western Australia being 4.5. 
pared with August, 1920, the decrease 
ranges from 20.4 per cent in New 
South Wales to 10 per cent in western 
Australia,“ the four principal ‘states. 
showing an average decrease of more 
than 18 pér cent. 


‘The French High Conitaiesloner has’ 
decided to establish in Syria an ex- 
periment station for cotton culture in 
the Akkar Plain, 
(Tarabulus], accotding to the United 
States Department of Commerce. This 
station will deal especially with ques- 
tions concerning cotton cultivation, 
but it will also concern itself with 
‘matters affecting agriculture in gen- 
eral and cattle breeding. The con- 
struction of the necessary buildings 
and the installation of the station will 
be begun at once, the Board of Trade 
Journal states in a recert issue. 


Oil production in the Netherland 
East Indies in 1920 amounted to 2,365,- 
$20 metric tons, according to consular 
advices to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The report de- 
clared that Japan intends to demand 
participation in the East Indian oil 
fields on an equality with other non- 
Dutch capital. Suzuki & Co., a Jap- 
anese interest, was reported to be} 
keeping a geologist in that field to 
watch developments of the colony. 


DIVIDENDS 


Atlantic Refining, $5 on common, 
payable ~satypanpanet 15 to stock of No- 
vember 21. 

Wells Fargo & Co., $2.50, out of 
surplus, payable December 20 to stock 
of November 21. 

Standard Oil of Ohio, extra of $1 on 
common in addition to quarterly of $3, 
both payable January 3 to stock of 
November 25. / 

St. Mary’s Mineral Land Company, 
payable December 15 to stock of No- 
vember 15. 

Suncook Mills, euarterly of $1.50 on 
preferred, payable November 15 to 
stock of November 9. 

Alabama Great Southern Railroad, 
semi-annual of 3%% on ordinary and 
preferred. Six months ago dividend 
of 3% was declared on each issue. The 
dividend on the ordinary stock will 
be paid December 29 to stock of No- 
vember 30 and on preferred February 
17 to stock of January 20. 

Underwood Typewriter, quarterly of 
$1.75 on preferred and $2.50 on com- 
mon, payable January 1 to stock of 
December 3. 

St. Joseph , Lead, quarterly of 25 
cents, payable December 29. 


FEDERAL RESERVE RATIOS ° 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Ratios of total reserves to net deposit 
and federal reserve note liabilities 
combined, for the 12 federal reserve 
banks and entire system, as of Novem- 
ber 9, 1921, compared with the previous 
week and a year ago, follow: 
Nov. 2, 


Nov. 12, 
1920 
51.1 
38.3 
51.1 
55.2 
43.3 
40.3 
40.2 
42.0 
39.2 
39.9 
41.7 
48.1 
43.6 
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GERMAN CUSTOMS DUTIES 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


BERLIN, Germany — The German 
Minister of Finance has issued an 
order increasing from 900 to 1900 per 
cent, the premium or “agio,” which is 
leviable when the “gold” duties of the 
customs tariff are paid in paper cur- 
rency. The effect of the order is to 
double the paper currency duties by 
requiring 2000 paper marks to be paid 
for each 100 marks “gold” duty 
leviable, instead of 1000 paper marks 
as hitherto: 


NEW FINANCING CORPORATIONS 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Eugene Meyer, managing director of 
the United States War Finance Cor- 
poration, has returned from a trip 
west and south, where he established 
new financing corporations, one in 
Texas with $1,500,000 capital; one in 
Utah with $500,000; one in Wyoming 
with $300,000; two in Kansas with 
$500,000 each; one in New Mexico with 
$500,000; one in Oklahoma, $500,000, 


land one in Oregon, $500,000. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Satur. Thurs. 
- 93%. $3.94% 
-O719% .0726 
.0691 phy 
.0408 

.3460 

-0085 % 


Francs (French).. 
Francs (Beigian).. 
Lire 

Guilders 

German marks ....- 
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‘interested may forward catalogues, | — 


Com-. 


east of Tripoli 


r because it is a good thing for Spain 


REPORT ON SPANISH 
FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 


Great Interest Is Manifested in 
the Talk of the Possibility of 
a New National Loan— 
Attitude on Foreign Shares 


~ 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science. Monitor 


MADRID, Spain—There ts acute in- 
terest in different aspects of Spanish 
financial affairs at. present. Rumors 
ag to the imminence of a new national 
loan, to meet the special expenditure 
in Morotco,-has been the cause of 
some uneasy movements” on the 
Bourse. Mr. Cambo, the Finance Min- 
ister, has made certain hints in the 
matter, but has stated nothing definite. 

It was stated once that a Cabinet 
Gounci] had come to the conclusion 
that no extra supplies of money from 
such sources, would be needed. until 
the end of ghe year, and on this idea 
prices on the Bourse rose, but some 
time later this story was regarded as 
nonsensieal and then quotations 
marked noticeable falls, Ittis remarked 
that the moral is that for occupiers of 
some official posts the best thing is to 
be silent, since even authentic declara- 
j tions often make as much disturbance 
as others. In general there is a con- 
siderable shortage of money.” There 
has been 4 tendency to withdraw cap- 
ital from various classes of interests 
for a long time past, and not merely 
since the beginning of the recent 
troubles in Morecco. It.is noticed also 
that the amount standing to the credit 
of holders of current accounts in the 
Bank of Spain has fallen by 250 pese- 
tas in less than two months. In every 
department of the Bourse. there has 
been stagnation recently, and only in 
Azucareras shares has there been 
evinced the slightest disposition to do 
business. ~ 


Bank of Spain Charter 

The Finance Minister has made a 
definite official statement with refer- 
ence to the prolongation of the char- 
ter to the Bank of Spain, about which 
there have been 80 many apprehen- 
sions. In this declaration he says 
that the rumor ‘that the bill for the 
prolongation of the bank’s privilege 
cf issue—which privilege expires. at 
the end of the year—will not be ap- 
proved before that time is devoid of 
all foundation. To prolong; by a few 
months by royal decree the exercise 
of the privilege would,be to set a 
dangerous precedent which would cer- 
tainly result in further prolongations 
as a means of escaping the difficulties 
of obtaining a definite legal statute to 
regulate the issue of notes for a num- 
ber of years. 

“However delicate matters relating 
to the public credit may be,” says 
Mr. Cambo, “it is of capital interest 
that the position of the Bank of Spain 
should not remain in a state of sus- 
pense as the result of postponement 
by decree, but that before the expira- 
tion of the term of the privilege the 
legal régime under which it shall “be 


LONDON IRON AND 
STEEL EXCHANGE 


Reductions Lead to Increaséd 
Operations by Manufacturers 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 

LONDON; England — Business has 
certainly expanded lately, and this is 
reflected in an increase in the rate of 
operations in several lines of manu- 
factured iron and steel. -There is no 
doubt that the recent reductions in 
export prices and the keenness with 
which British works are competing 
for business has to some extent rein- 
vigorated the export markets. Not 
only has there been a large increase 
in the volume of inquiry, but a much 
larger proportion has materialized 
into actual transactions. 

The Indian and Far Eastern buying 
of galvanized sheets. has been a fea- 
ture of the market of late, but it has 
been only possible to do business by 
making considerable price conces- 
‘sions. In other descriptions of iron 
and steel a similar position exists. 
Thea British works are benefiting 
targely by the condition of the indus- 
try on the Continent.. It is extremely 
‘difficult to place orders for delivery 
before the beginning of next year with 
either Belgian or German works, and 
only a few French works are prepared 
to sell for shipment before Deeember. 
On the other hand the market is 
flooded with offers of cheap fron and 
steel by continental- merchants, many 
of whom have been in existence a 
comparatively short time.* The amount 
of business passing in this direction, 
however, is relatively small, as buyers 
are soméwhat nervous as to getting 
their deliveries on time. 

In the home trade also conditions 
have improved and the recent price 
reductions by the Associated Steel- 
makers of £3 10s. to £2 has had a 
beneficial effect upon the market. 
Taking into account the early delivery 
of British works the prices now 
quoted go a long way to meeting for- 
eign competition and to many inland 
points upon which heavy railway 
freights have to be paid the conti- 
nental goods are at a disadvantage as 
regards price. As most of the home 
business now passing is for material 
urgently required, buyers are usually 
prepared to pay a premium for British 
material. 


CHINA PLANS NEW. 


By sr rcial correspondent of The Christian 
" Sclence Monitor 


SHANGHAI, China—Business activ- 
ity in Chiha is developing on another 
new line as there has recently been 
the successful flotation of a company 
for the operation of a large sugar re- 


| finery to be established in Shanghai 


by Mr. M. Y. San. Mr. San intended 
putting the shares on the market at 
Hong Kong, Shanghai, and Singapore, 
but the fact that the enterprise aims 
at putting the sugar refining industry 
of China on an independent footing as 


directed in the future shall be settled. 
This criterion is that which I ex- 
pressed to the delegation of the coun- 
cil of the Bank of Spain, when it | 
visited me a few days ago, and I think | 
it is of interest to make it publicly 
known that it is the intention of the 
Finance Minister to present the bill | 
to regulate from January 1 next the} 
privilege of issue conceded to the | 
Bank of Spain at the most opportune | 
moment, in order that Parliament may 
examine it with the proper attention. 


Position of Creditor 


A deputation consisting of Mr. 
Cifuentes, Mr. Sainz and Mr. Jimenez 
Arenas, representing the Banks As- 
sociation, has waited upon the Finance 
Minister to make answer to a number 
of questions that had been submitted, 
among them one relative to the ad- 
mission of foreign shares and secu- 
rities into Spain. The association says 
that it feels that it would not be ad- 
vantageous to close the door absolutely 
to the importation of foreign shares, 


to hold the position of creditor in her 
economy, and in relation with other 
countries, and for this reason the as- 
sociation thinks that the royal order: 
of August, 1916, which prohibited the) 
introduction of such shares, ought to} 
be annulled. But if that rcyal orger | 
is thus canceled then the associa- 
tion thinks that certain restrictive 
measures ought to be taken, so that 


the controllers of the national debt 
may always knew the number and 
class of the shares introduced and 
that such corrections as circumstances 
or Spanish economic advantage may 
suggest should be made. 

Among the decrees for extraordinary 
credits just announced in the official 
Gaceta is one for 2,000,000 pesetas on 
account of the new cable from Malaga 
to Melilla, and one of 4,000,000 pesetas 
for expenses in connection with the 
school of hydroaviation. 


NEW CALIFORNIA RAIL PLAN 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

SAN ERANCISOCO, California—One 
of the most important steps taken in 
the matter of advancing transportation 
and distribution systems and-methods 
in the west is announced by the West- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company, which 
says that it will immediately invest 
$2, 500, 000 in an extension feeder line 
from ‘the Sacramento Northern Rail- 
road, which it has just bought, running 
from Vallejo, on the northern end of 
San Francisco Bay to Woodland, thus 
opening to rail traffic to tidewater, one 


regards foreign supplies, has recom- 
mended itself to a large number Chi- 
(nese merchants, 
offered for sale, besides half of those 
[intended for Mr. San himself, have 
been taken uf in Shanghai alone. 


me eee 


‘SCOTTISH MAKERS 
CUT STEEL PRICES 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its European News Office ’ 


GLASGOW, Scotland—Steel manu- 
facturers have issued revised price 
lists showing substantial reductions in 
an effort to stimulate trade. Scottish 


Business Expanding and Price} 


FINNISH FINANCES — 


PRESENT PROBLEM 


Exchange Apparently on the 
Mend but Government’s Tax 
System Gives Commercial In- 
terests Considerable Uneasiness 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

HELSINGFORS, Finland—tThe 
drooping exchange of the Finnish 
mark has caused a good deal of uneasi- 
ness and has ‘been rather difficult to 
explain. Finland, although she suf- 
fered severely during the war, actu- 
ally took no part in it. 

There have, of course, been a com- 
plexity of causes which have given 
cause for anxiety. So far as the ex- 
change itself is concerned, matters 
are apparently on the mend. The 
Finnish state is understood to have 
paid all foreign drafts, and within a 
month or two the last short loan of 
200,000,000 marks will be paid in to 
Finland's bank. Sweden has lately 
been buying Finnish marks. 


Bank Stops Payment 

In the meantime the low exchange 
has brought the fall of a Finnish 
bank, the Helsingfors Diskontobank, 
which has stopped payment. It was 
a young bank, started in 1918, by 
a Russo-Ukrainian man of business, 
Nilmerowski by name, principally for 
the purpose of financing business with 
Russia. This did not materialize, but 
the bank started other business. 

The capita] of this bank was 10,000,- 


900 marks, of which some 80 per cent 


was supposed to be held by some per- 
sons in Paris. The bank had entered 
upon extensive obligations in Danish 
and Sweden kronen on behalf of a 
factory, and with the present low ex- 
change it was unable to meet them. 
The stoppage does not affect Helsing- 
fors to any serious extent and does 
not in any way refiect upon the stand- 
ing of Finnish banks generally. 


Industry and Taxes 

The government has not unfre- 
quently been subjected to a some- 
what severe criticism from different 
quarters, both for what it has done 
and perhaps more for what it has left 


SUGAR REFINERY | 


undone. A resolution addressed to 
the government by the recent com- 
mercial congress laid special stress 
upon the government’s system of tax- 
ation which, it was stated, threatened 
to ruin the economy of commercial 
and industrial undertakings. 

Further taxation, this resolution af- 
firmed, would become unbearable and 
state expenditure ought to be avoided 
wherever possible even if under other 
circumstances desirable. The law of 
prohibition, it was claimed, ought also 


‘tions of working hours. 


to be revised, also the strict regula- 
The State 


Minister’s reply was on the whole 
not particularly encouraging. 


RAPID PROGRESS BY 
HARVESTER WORKS 


and all the shares | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 

| MELBOURNE, Victoria—An Austra- 
lian industry which has made rapid 
progress is the Sunshine Harvester 
works of Mr.\H. V. McKay. On the 
occasion of a recent addition to the 
works, Mr. McKay said that the firm 
had designed and perfected large im- 
plements and machines which enabled 
one man with a team to make fruitful 
twice as much acreage as was formerly 


possible. Before the advent of the 
harvester it had cost the farmer about 
£1 an acre to take his crop off, but 


today the cost is only 1s. While the 


makers have cut prices 30s. per ton | works had thus effected the saving 
and English makers by as much as/| Of nearly £1 an acre to the farmer, 


| £3 10s. 


‘their average profit was only 3d. in 


Scottish ‘prices have been reduced|the £1. 


exactly one half since the beginning, 
of the year, but still only 25 per cent | 
of workers are finding employment. | 
Out of 120 Scottish furnaces only 15) 
are in blast. tIronmasters declare) 
they cannot produce profitably at the! 
present price of coal, 


Fifteen years ago the distant suburb 
of Sunshine, in which the works are 
‘situated, had one habitable house. 
Now it has more than 500 and a pop- 
ulation of more than 3000 persons. 
| Exclusive of timber and storage yards 


while coal the harvester works cover an area of 


masters reply that they lose on every | 26 acres and their wages and salary 


ton of coal produced, 


EFFORT TO ENCOURAGE SAVINGS | 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbtfa 


—Plans for combining government |, 


efforts for encouraging saving are be- 


ing worked out by the United States 
Treasury and the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Postal savings banks officials, 
it is declared, will suggest Treasury 
Savings Certificates to depositors as a 
form of investment, while the Treas- 
ury agencies will help recruit the 
ranks of these depositors. 


sheets represent nearly £500,000 a 
year. The consumption in 12 months 
includes 5000 tons of mild steel bars, 
4500 tor of pig iron, 1600 tons of fuel 
and 2, 500, 000 feet of timber. 


CLEARING HOUSE REPORT 


NEW YORK, New York—tThe actual 
condition of ciearing house bank and 
trust companies for last week shows 
that they hold $35,123,750 reserve in 
excess of legal requirements. This is 


an increase of $22,161,800 from the 


i previous week. 


lent plan 


and for.a period 


exchanges. 


of the most productive fruit orchard 
areas hitherto served by motor trucks. 


, WILD & STEVENS, INC, 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


& Purchase Street, Bostdn 9, Mass. 


i 
il 


New York 


E believe that it is an excel- 


rities maturing within one or two 
years, into long term issues and 
thus extend present: high yields 


Our Correspondence Department 
will be pleased to suggest several 


Lee, Higginson & Co: 


Higginson & Co. 
80, Lombard Street, London, E. C., 3 


to convert secu- 


of years. 
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ig pI ran them back well 
run of ahout 19 yards 

| pass gave the Elis their 


field started for the Yale 
a te ‘be brought down from 
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FOR ALL-ENGLISH 


All-Philadelphia Hockey Team 
Obtains.a 2-to-! Lead on Visi- 
tors in First Half, but Loses 
Mah » 16-to-2 Saturday's 
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‘Special to The Christian Science sebaiter 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
Battling gamely but quite outclassed 
particularly in the latter half of the 
jmatch the 1921 All-Philadelphia girls 


field hockey team lost to the unde- 
feated AH-English eleven Saturday at 
the Philadelphia gtd Club field at 
Bala by 16 goals to Two of the 

All-English girls were g dey to leave 
the field. 

One of the surprising features of 
‘the match was that the All-Philadel- 
phians obtained a 2-to-1 lead on the 
All-English girls in the first-half. This 
has not been accomplished by any 
other* team during the. All-English 
girls’ stay in the United States. A 
rally with the incomparable Miss K. 
E. Lidderdale and Mrs. W. L. Stewart 
gave the invaders a 5-to-2 advantage 
at the end of the half. 

Fed from the wing position in the 
final half Miss Lidderdale scored six 
goals, Miss H. Scarlett and Miss A. E. 
Willcock helping in the attack. Miss 
W. A. Baumann played a clever game 
‘in the: backfield for the All-English 
team and Miss C. J. Gaskell did yeo- 
wan work between the sticks. The All- 
Philadelphia team -was somewhat 
weakened by the absence of Miss Ella. 
Reed who had to stay on the sidelines. 

All-Philadelphia’s defense played 
well, although hard pressed in the 
second half. Thé goal scored by Miss 
Ann Townsend of All-Philadelphia 
was after a dribble of 90 yards and 
made at a difficult angle. Miss 
McLean's goal, was also from a side 
shot. The All-Philadelphia hockey 
followers had high hopes of the team 
keeping the score of the All-English 
eleven down in the second half, but 
‘once Miss Lidderdale and Mrs. Stew- 
‘art started to speéd it. up there was 
no stopping the visitors. 
io All-English girls play the Phil- 

elphia Cricket Club in another 
match here today and will wind up 
their stay next Wednesday against the 
All-Philadelphia team..The summary: 

ALL-ENGLISH ALIL-PHILA. 

' Miss Willcock, Iw rw, Miss Goodman 

' Miss Ames, il 

| Miss Lidderdale, cf cf, Miss Hearne 
Mrs. Stewart, ir......... il, Miss Townsend 

Miss Clarke, rw 

| Miss Scarlett, Ihb 


| Miss Brice, chb 

| Ihb, Miss Carpenter 
Mrs. Ward, Ib... -. Lc wddiwes rb, Miss Marcy 
Miss Baumann, rb.. lb; Mrs. Nollie 


| t es de E. Stinson, Scott 
Hooper 


.qb,. Lourie 
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NAVY DEFEATED 
‘BY PENN STATE 


iiswaid Just Beats Brown in| 
‘Last Minutes of Play While 
_ Pennsylvania Ties Dartmouth 


zoe 3 inceton iis TH 
eo. napo 
Harvard 3 


Middlebury 
Ohio University 23, Columbia 21. 
Yale 1925 6, Harvard 1025 0 


Gettys 
F6, Lebanon Valley 7 
Haverford 6, Trinity 0. 


Wisconsin 7, Michigan 7. 
Chicago 14, Illinois 6. 
Iowa 41, Indiana 0. 
Drake 20, Morningside 10. 


Score—aAll- English 16, All-Philadelphia 
2. Goals—Miss Lidderdale 7, Mrs. Ste- 
wart 4, Miss Clarke 3, Miss Ames 2 for 
All-English; Miss Townsend and Miss 
McLean for All-Philadelphia. Referee— 
Miss M. A. Gaskell and Miss C. M. K. 
Applebee. Time—Two 30m. periods. 


MAINE WINS AT | 
CROSS-COUNTRY 
W.S. Hart, Bowdoin College, De- 


feats R. B. Buker, Bates, for. 
New: England Individual Title 


TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP STANDING 


Wabash 39, Rose Pp. I, 0. 

_ Western Reserve 7, Ohio Wesleyan 0. 
Detroit 34, Marietta 0. 
Miami 29; Mount Union 0. 

‘Missouri 24, Oklahoma 14. 
Washington 14, Tulane 6. \ 
Centre 21, Auburn 0. 


. C. State 3. 
21, Georgetown 7. 
anderbilt 7. 
Texas 54, Miss. A. & M. 7. 


Specially for The Christian &cience Monitor |: 

BOSTON, Massachusetts — While 
Yale was defeating Princeton inthe 
Yale Bowl Saturday in the big football] 
game of the day, there were a num- 
ber of other very interesting gridiron 
battles going on in the eastern part 
of the United States and not a few 
of them furnished big surprises and 
one or two upsets. 

The second biggest game of the east 
was that between Pennsylvania State 
College and the United States Naval 
Academy. This contest’ not only 
brought together two undefeated 
elevens, but it brought together two 
of the strongest in the country. Penn- 
sylvania State won by a score of 13 to 
7, after seeing the Navy score a touch- 
down and goal before scoring a single 
point. In the final period, Annapolis 
rushed the ball 74 yards, but was un- 
able to score. W. G. Killinger, Penn- 
syivania State quarterback, yed a 
wonderful game for his team. Another 
eastern game of interest was between 
Dartmouth College and the University 
of Pennsyivania at New York City. 
Dartmouth appeared to have the game 
well in hand, with the score 14 to 7 in 
her favor, only to see Capt. R. D. 
Wray score a touchdown in the last 
few minutes of play, from which the 
goal that tied the score was kicked. 

Harvard University met Brown Uni- 
versity, the Crimson playing its sub- 
stitutes, and winning by the very nar- 
row margin of 9 to 7. Brown had the 
score 7 to 3 in her favor with only a 
few minutes to play, when the Crimson 
rallied and scored a touchdown, but 
failed to kick the goal. University of 
Pittsburgh was treated to another sur- 
prise when Washington and Jefferson 
won 7 to 0, the only touchdown of the 
game being made in the final period. 
Cornell University won from Spring- 
field Training School on a slippery 
field 14 to’ 0: Lafayette College made 
it eight straight victories by defeating 
Delaware College 44 to 0. Syracuse 
University easily defeated Colgate Uni- 
versity 14 to 0. Williams College met 
Amherst College in their “big” game 
of the.season and the former won 20 
to 0. The United States Military 
eemgy 4 defeated Villa Nova 49 to 0. 


Columbia University lost to 
The Yale 


University of Maine 
Technology 

Bates College 

New Hampshire State 
Tufts College 
Bowdoin College 
Williams College 
Colby College 

Brown University 
Boston __ College 

FEORY: CRORE COMO. cbc nn ccodocdscacs 


20 
208 | 
241 | 
254 | 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—Two new/| 
champions were crowned in the an- 
nual championship cross-country run 
of the New England Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association held over the 
Franklin Field course Saturday morn- 
ing and the result in each case was 
a surprise to the followers of this 
sport. 

Capt. R. B. Buker '22 of Bates Col- 
lege, the 1920 champion, was a fa- 
vorite to defend his honors this year; 
but W. S. Hart of Bowdoin College 
set too fast a pace for the title-holder 
and won the individual honors in 
28m. 28%4s., better time than was made 
by the winner in 1920. Only last week 
Buker had defeated Hart in the Maine 
State intercollegiate championship 
run. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy Was expected to defend its team 
title, as the Engineers had a strong 
team entered; but the best they could 
do was second place as the Univer- 
sity of Maine scored 65 points as 
against 71 for Technology, which fin- 
ished a close second. Bates was a 
good third with 89. 


-- 


INDIANA WINS | 
CROSS-COUNTRY | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

BLOOMINGTON, Indiana — Indiana 
University cross-country team won the | 
dual meet Saturday with Northwestern . 
University in fast time considering the | 
heavy course, by 25 to 33. Two North-| 
western men led the field all the way) 
‘over the five mile course but their) 
team mates were unable to stand the} 
pace and Indiana placed the next six 
men. Stew rt Crippen ‘23 and N. C. 


; 


ir, Miss Chestom 


| +23 ana E. H. pS SOE 


crowd when they held a close contest 
for third place over the last quarter 
mile, the former finally finishing five 
yards ahead of his rival. W. D. Grif- 
fith *23 of Indiana finished seventh, 
followed by C. E. Burke ’23, M. C. 
Bovee.’23 and J. M. Davis 24, all of 
Northwestern. The first 10 finished. 
in the following order: 


Runner and college ™M. 
Stewart crore > a cv enmmatere = 


Time 

8. 
5% 
10 


™~ 


Uv. BD: Cheuae "93, Indiana 

W. D. Griffith '23, Indiana...<.... 
Cc. E. Burke '23, Northwestern.. 
M. C. Bovee °23 Northwestern. . 
J. M. Davis ’24, Northwestern. .. 


PRINCETON WINS 


__IN CHESS MATCH |» 


Orange and Black Defeats’ the 
Yale Varsity Team in Ther 
Dual Meet at New Haven 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
NEW HAVEN, Connecticut—Prince- 
ton’s varsity chess team defeated the 
Yale varsity.here early Saturday morn- 
ing in’ their annual championship dual 


ymatch by a score of 6 to 4. “The match 
started about 7:30 p. m., but midnight ; 


found three of the games unfinished 
and as the score at that time was 4% 


points to 2% in favor of Princeton, H 


none of the three Yale men was will- 
ing to call his game a draw, as Yale 
could win by taking the three games 
or tie by winning two and drawing the 
third. 
At this point in the match Yale ap- 
peared to have a slight advantage 


in two of the games while the other. 


looked like a draw. Soon after mid- 
night, however, R. S. Bartlett, a gradu- 
ate student at Yale, took the lead in 
his game with D. H. Menzel, a gradu- 
ate student at Princeton, and the latter 
resigned, bringing the score to 4% 
points to 3% in favor of Princeton. 
At about the same time as Menzel re- 
signed, D. E. Pursell °24 of Yale re- 
signed to Edward Capps Jr., ’24 of 
Princeton, giving the team match to 
Princeton. With Princeton a winner, 
A. E. Vandergracht ’24 of Princeton 
and T. F. Bannon ’22 of Yale, agreed 


| to call their game a draw. 


The presidents of the rival teams 
met at Board 1 and after playing 
27 moves, J. C.Cairns ’22 of Yale and 
C. T. Smith ’22, Princeton, agreed to 
a draw. A. E. Case, graduate, Yale, 
and C. C. Fisher '24 of Princeton, had 
an excitins finish to their game. Case 
had a big advantage near the middle 
of the game, but made a number of 
slips and just managed to win in 70 
mores. 


CORNELL AGAIN | 
AN EASY WINNER 


NEW YORK, New York—Cornell’s 
varsity cross-country team gave an- 
other wonderful exhibition of running 
on Saturday when the Red and White 
engaged in a quadrangular meet with 
Dartmouth College, the University of 
Pennsylvania and Columbia Univer- 
sity. The race was run over the Van 
Cortlandt Park course, which is to be 
used for the intercollegiate champion- 
ships next Monday, and five Cornell 
men crossed the line before the rep- 
resentative of any of the other col- 


. leges could finish. This gave Cornell 
the lowest possible score of 15 points. 


Dartmouth was second with 55 points, 
Pennsylvania third with 69 and Co- 
lumbia fourth with 71. 

R. E. Brown '22 was the first run- 
ner to finish covering the course in 
33m. 9s. N. P. Brown ’22 finished sec- 
ond in 33m. 16s., with Capt. C. C. 
Carter ’23 only 1s. behind, and G. C. 
Misk.’22 only 1s. behind his captain. 
C. G. Irish was fifth man in 33m. 37s. 

A. J, Coakley '22 of Dartmouth was 
the first non-Cornellian to finish and 
he covered the course in 33m. 57s. 20s. 
slower than the fifth Cornell man. D. 
W. Head was the first Pennsylvania 
man to finish, coming in tenth, in 34m. 
40s., while Capt. A. W. Haskell was 
the first Columbia finisher, coming in 
ninth in 34ni. 13s. The order of the 
first 20 finishers follows: 


Runner and college 
R. E.. Brown, Cornell 
N. P. Brown, Cornell 
Cc. C. Carter, Corneil 
G. C. Miske, Cornel! 
Cc. G. Irish, C 
A. J. Coakley, Dartmouth 
J. H. Young, Dartmouth 
M. E. Richman, Cornell 
A. W. Haskell, Columbia 
D. W. Head, Penn 
Robert Moore, Columbia 
J. C. Holden, 


Edward Winsor, Dartmouth 
L. A. Sherburne, Dartmouth 
E. R. Fasnacht, Penn 

J. S&S. Herr, 

Bertram Harris, Columbia 
B. A. Shem, Dartmcuth 

Cc. F. Crathern, Dartmouth 


ANNUAL HOCKEY 


MEETING TODAY | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

TORONTO, * Ontario—The annual 
meeting of the National Hockey 
_League, the eastern Canada pro- 
fessional league, will be held in this 
city this morning. It is expected 
that several changes will be made in 
the rules and the agreement with the 
| Pacific Coast and Western Canada 
leagues will be ratified, thus putting 
all professional 


hockey under. one4 


won the . Harvard-Yale- 
Princeton freshman championship by 
defeating the Harvard freshmen at 


|New Haven, Connecticut, 6 to 0. Phil- 


lips Exeter Academy sprang a big 
surprise by defeating Phillips Andover 
Academy at Exeter, New Hampshire, 
34 to 3. 


Miller ’23 of Northwestern never once 
were made to show what they were 
capable of doing. 

H. L. Warrick ‘23 was the surprise 
of the race, being the first Indiana 
man to finish. He was followed closely 
by Capt. H. bk. Shirley °22, who never 


once changed his pace. Nord Pfiffer 


agreement. 

The schedule will be drawn up and 
the transfer of the Canadian Club of 
Montreal, Quebec, which was recently 
sold by Mrs. Kendal to Lee Dan- 
durand will. be discussed. In some 
quarters there is opposition to the 
new owner. 


English and: Scattioh Association 


.| ticularly creditable. 


| 


| Motherwell 


Footbal} Matches Note a 
Number of Surprising Results 
—Two Matches Postponed 


ENGLISH FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
First Division. ‘ 
-~Goals—, 
. L. For Agst Pts 


4 
~) 


Manchester City ... 
Newcastle 7 


Tottenham 
Sheffield United .... 
Everton .. 3 
Blackburn 
Bradford City 
Chelsea 3 
Manchester United.. 

4 
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The Arsenal 
Cardiff 
Second ‘Division 


Derby 

South Shields 

Part Vale 

Sheffield Wednesday 4 
Coventry 5 
Wolverhampton > 
Bradford 
Rotherham ...ceee+- 
Bristol City . 
Blackpool 


“ene ee . 
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SCOTTISH FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


--Goals—, 

Club— . W.D. L. For Agst Pts 
Glasgow Rangers .. 3 6265 
1 


Celtic 


Raith Rovers .... 
St. BMisreém «¢.-<cces Ge 
Aberdeen jane 
Academicals 


Albion Rovers 

Ayr United 

Clyde 

Greenock Morton ... 
Kilmarnock 

Hearts 
Airdrieonians 

Third Lanark 
Dumbarton 

Queens Park 
ClyGebank « e<«ceses lL 
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Special cable to The Christian Science 


- Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Saturday) — 
Some heavy scoring marked the Asso- 
ciation football matches today, 


teams scoring no fewer than 35 goals 
between them in the English and the 
Seottish leagues. Other unusual re- 
sults were the defeat of Burnley, the 
First-Division léaders; of Celtic in the 
Scottish League and the drawn games 
in which the Glasgow Rangers, the 
Scottish League leaders and Barnsley, 
the Second-Division leaders, partici- 
pated. Two English league matches 
were postponed and therefore do not 
count toward championship standing. 

In addition, the amateur interna- 
tional game between- England and 


Ireland at Leicester was postponed | 


until Monday owing to fog. 

The Aston Villa forwards were ir- 
resistible- against Bradford City and 
the latter’s goal keeper was beaten 
seven times. Hull gave the Stoke de- 
fenders a busy time also and won by 
the same total. In London: the 
Arsenal netted five times against 
Birmingham, all the London teams 
having the satisfaction of securing 
the full points awarded for victory. 
The day’s results have made the fight 
for the leadership much closer in 
both divisions of the English League, 
while in the Scottish League Partick’s 
win and the dropping of points by 
Rangers and Celtics have set up an 
interesting situation. Heavy scorers 
in Scotland were Raith and Kilmarn- 
ock, the latter’s victory being par- 
The results: 

First Division 
Chelsea 2, *Sheffield United 1. 
*Bolton 2, West Bromwich 0. 
*Manchester City 1, Cardiff 1. 
*Arsena! 5, Birmingham 2. 
*Villa 7, Bradford City 1. 
*Middiesbrough 2, Manchester United 0. 
Tottenham 2, *Newcastle 0. 
*Oldham 3, Sunderland 0. 
*Preston 2, Burnley 1. 
*Blackburn 2, Huddersfield 0. 
*Liverpool "yy Everton 1. 

Second Division 
*Barnsley 0, Leicester 0. 
*Blackpool 3, Rotherham 1. 
*Clapton 0, Palace 0. 
*Fulham 3, Sheffield Wednesday 1}. 
*South Shields 1, Bury 1, 

Leeds 1, *Bradford 0. 

*Hull 7, Stoke 1. 
*Port Vale 3, Bristol City 1. 

West Ham 1, *Wolverhampton 0. 

Scottish League 
*Hibernians 1, Dundee 1. 
*Motherwell 3, Hearts 1. 
*Rangers 1, Dumbarton 1. 
*Kilmaxrnock 4, Celtic 3 
*Raith 5, Ayr 0. 

Falkirk 2, *Clyde 1. 

‘*Aberdeen 3, Airdrieonians 0. 
*Albion 1. Hamilton 0. 

*Morton 2, St. Mirren 1. 

*Queens Park 0, Third Lanark 0. 

Partick.3, *Clydebank 1. 


"Home | team. 


a 


BILLIARD STARS TO MEET 
Spécial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Roger Conti of 
Paris, France, and Welker Cochrane 
of San Francisco, California, will-open 
the tournament for the world’s cham- 
pionship at 18.2 balkline billiards, 
crossing cues here tonight. W. FPF. 
Hoppe, who has defended the title 


Bd pee* : 
star, and Jacob Schaefer and @. B 
Sutton. 


YALE RUNNERS 
EASY WINNERS 


r i 
Special to The Christian Science’ Monitor 

NEW HAVEN, Connecticut — Yale 
University mate a cleanup of its cross- 
country races with Harvard University 
here Saturday. morning when the var- 
sity team defeated the Crimson varsity 
19 points to 47, while the Blue 
freshmen won from the Crimson 
freshmen, 21 to 43. Both races ‘were 
run at the same time, the varsity 
covering six miles and the freshmen 
three. 

The varsity runners were ‘the first 
to get away. Yale ran 10 men, but 
only nine were on the team, as the 
tenth man was allowed to run for ex- 
perience, but not for scoring. Haryard 
ran her full quota of 10 men. M. K. 
Douglas "24 of Yale took the lead at 
the start and finished in that position, 


= 


‘covering. the course in 32m. 26 3-5s. 
| The course was changed slightly. this 


/year and Douglas’ time is a record 
‘for the course as run Saturday, and 
‘would undoubtedly have broken the 


190i“ 


' 
' 


| 


| 2025 Shattuck Avenue 


record for the original course, as he 
covered only about 300 yards less than 
the old course. J. W. Burke ’23 of 
Harvard finished second in 32m. 58 
1-5s. E. C. Vander Pyle of Yale was 
third in 33m. 10 1-5s., while A. H. 


4 Crosby of Yale was fourth in 33m. 19s. 


The first four men were all that were 


nltimed. Yale fnishea in first, third, 


fourth, fifth and sixth positions, while 
Harvard finished in second, eighth, 
tenth, thirteenth and fourteenth posi- 
‘tions. The men finished. in the follow- 


B. . | ing order: 


M. K. Douglas ‘24, Yale; J. W. Burke 
"23, Harvard; E. C. Vander Pyl ‘23, Yale; 
A. H. Crosby '22, Yale; Mead well 
‘24, Yale: R. G. Page ‘23, Yale; D. C. 

ith °22, Yale: H. L. Pratt °’23, Har- 

vard;: C. D. Hilles Jr. ‘24, Yale; J. U. 
Harris °24, Harvard; Capt. F. W. Hilles 
'22, Yale: D. P. Wing °24, Yale; A. L. 
Coburn ‘24, Harvard; R. A. Lutz ‘24, 
Harvard; William Duane Jr. °23, Har- 
yard ; w. F. Eaton °22, Harvard; Camp- 
bell Newhall ‘24, Harvard ; G. B. Rich 
3d, °22, Yale; Capt. F. G. Bemis ’22, Har- 
vard. 
The freshman rtnners started about 
10 minutes after the varsity and cov- 
ered half of the course, finishing about 
10 minutes ahead of the varsity. Par- 
ker Adams, a former Phillips Andover 
Academy runner, won the individual 
honors for Yale, .overing the course 
i.- 16m. 55 3-5s. Second place also 
went to Yale with R. C. “riedlander. 
R. B. Cutcheon, formerly of Phillips 
Exeter Academy, finished third for 
Harvard, while W. L. Chapin of Har- 
verd finished fourth. Yale won first,. 
second, fifth, sixth and seventh posi- 
tions in this race, while Harvard won 
third, fourth, eleventh, twelfth and 
thirteenth. The freshmen finished in 
the following order: 

Parker Adams, Yale; R. C. Friedlander, 
Yale: R. B. Cutcheon, Harvard; W. L. 
Chapin, Harvard; R. A af Hodgkins, Yale; 
E. G. Wilmot, Yale: . Whittesley, Yale; 
A. V. Greeley, = a W. E. Birdsall, 
Yale; G. A. Thorne Jr., Yale; R. M. Bar- 
ker, Harvard; A. F. Jones, Harvard : G. 
F. Kent, Harvard; L. F. Danby, Har- 
vard; H. Pray, Harvard : G. G. Page, 
Yale: K. P. Smith, Harvard; ¥Y. M. 
Crouse, Yale: H. K. Thayer, Harvard: D. 
Vv. Weaver, Harvard. 


SCHOOLS 


Ideals 


HE ideals of servce which prompted 
Heald to found the Heald Business C 
1863 guide the policies of the Heald 


of Service 


ward Payson 
ege system in 
ools of today. 


The success of Heald students is our reward for over 


haif a century of striving to render a truly 


aluable serv- 


ice, of striving to build-the characters and intellects of 
young men and women in the way that would make them 
sucecssful in their own interests and useful citizens in the 


interests of the nation. 


No special term beginnings. 
Day and Night Classes. 


Write for catalogue 


Van Ness Ave. 


Heald’s Business College and Post St. 


“BUSINESS” 


~ 


San Francisco, Cal. / == 


| Modern Bancing 
An Art: as taught by 
MAUDE E, SCANLON 
AUGUSTUS SCANLON 


Studio 22 Huntington Aves Boston 
, Tel. Back Bay 7 


Classified Advertisements 


ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS 


BEACON ST., one block from Massachusetts 
Ave.: large, sunny, well heated rooms in newly 
renovated ares gentlemen preferred. Tel. 
Rack Bay 4 


ADULTS — ein eared for: sunny steam 
heated rooms. NCES BEYEA 
7 Park Place, | tent ‘Reach, Leng _ Island, — 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN 


ACCOUNTANT, high grade executive. with 
C. P. A. degree, of broad practical experience, 
desires connection as Auditor, Controller or Of- 
fice Manager. Fully qualified by actual prac tice 
in all phases of accounting, costs, systems, busi- 
ness law and income tax. Age 387, married. 
Prefer location Pacific States. but not essential. 
At present resident manager, branch office, large 
firm blic accountants. Address B-47, The 
| Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 


ALABAMA 


BIRMIN GHAM 


‘PIANOS - PLAYER- 


PIANOS-VICTROLAS 


CABLE-SHELBY-BURTON 
PIANO COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
JEROME TUCKER, Realtor 


SALES. LOANS. APPRAISAIS. LEASES 


nd) 


a“ 


ALASKA 


JUNEAU 


‘an4 led et 


PIANOS FOR SALE OR RENT 
XPERT PIANO TUNER 
GEORGE ANDERSON  __—~Phone 143 P. O, 991 


CALIFORNIA 


BERKELEY 


HARMS & MORSE, Inc. 


STATIONERS. BOOKSZLLERS, ENGRAVERS 
Kodaks and Finishing our epecialty 
2163 Shattuck are, oe oe ational Bank 


The Booterie 


Shoes for You 
ATTUCK AVE. BERKELEY 


8H 
AT KITTREDGE ST. 


The Misses’ Shop 


“Where the Key Stops” 


— 


An Exclusive Assortment of 


DRESSES, FROCKS, 
WRAPS, BLOUSES 


____ Unusual Values and Unusual Quality. 
ALPINE WooD 


& SUPPLY CO. 
HI-HEA T COAL 
MILL BLOCKS — OAK — PINEW 
Russell and Adeline Streets Berkeley 1810 
SILL’S 8. J —_ & co. 
House 
Groceries. Delicacies, Fruits a ae = OD 
venove. Phones: 


Hardware. 2139 0 
Rerkeley 524 ulversity A" 


Home Ft 
WESTERN 
VAN & 
STORAGE CO. 


Household Goods and Bageage 
Moved, Packed and Stored 
1511 Shattuck Ave. 


m 


Classified Advertisements 
CALIFORNIA 


BERKELEY—Continuaed 


HEMSTITCHING AND PLEATING 
he Mode Art 


Phone Berkeley 7894 2424 Telegraph Ave. 


S_ 


Vs 


’ 
Men’s Wear That Men Like 
Shattuck at Allston 
THE CAMERA SHOP 
2023 Shattuck—1923 Grove 
KCDAK FINISHING 
STATIONERY ENGRAVING 
COLLEGE NATIONAL BANK 
' OF BERKELEY 


We safeguard your interests 
2079 Ad Ss 


Addison Street 


--— 


The  Mochaster Electric Ca 
JUST EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 
2134 | University Ave. _Berkeley 3385 


VARSITY CANDY SHOP 


FINE CANDIES 
FROZEN DELICACIES 


Corner Telegraph | Avenue and Bancroft Way 


a pg s Fond Talc STATION. 2070 Centre St. 

Distributor for Exide Batteries—All 

ae of Batteries Tested Free of Charge 

—All Batteries Charged and Repaired at 
Moderate Price—Work Guaranteed. 


BATTERY SERVICE 
All Makes of Batteries 
paired —Recharged—Rebuilt 
sToRAGn — SUPPLIES — REPA 
DANA’S GARAGE 
Telegraph & Blake 


Luthy Batteries 
2 Years’ Guarantee Phone 


IRS 


Ber. 8468 


2165 Shattuck Avenue 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


‘ For Blouses, Sweaters, Skirts, 
Sport Apparel and Millinery. 


The Berkeley Florist 


R. T. MacDOUGALL. Proprietor 
2315 Telegraph Ave. Phone Berkeley %804 


a ee een pereneene — tere ees 


H. RINGHOLM 


Phone Berkeley 451 Cleaners and Dyers 
Tatlors to Men and Women 
2221 SHATTUCK AVENUE 


_A. S. BRASFIELD 
HABERDASHER 
Phone Berkeley 4215 £245 Telegraph Ave. 


The Wallace Millinery 


POPULAR PRICES 
2263 Shattuck Avenue Opposite Public Library 


Dry ‘Goods—Fancy Goods 


“‘The Ladies’ Shop” 


Bote 


ee at Durant. Berkeley, Calif. 
ey R. Co. Watch tospector 


WwW. BR. BURKE 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER 
Berkeley 1146 2119 Center St. 


GaN 


Ww. KNUW L&Es. af ogg 
2310 Telegraph Avenue Phone Berk. 1073 


\ 
\ 


Say it with Flowers 


THE FLOWER SHOP 


Tel. Bork. 2690 | 


2114 Center st, Berkeley 414% 
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5 CITIES” 


Furniture—New and nd Used 
1363-W. 400-418 fligh St., 


Palo Alto Furniture Co. 
- Rags—Linoleums . 
Window Shades and Stoves 
Phone 12 ___ 800° University Ave. 
FRAZER & CO. 
_ SPECIALISTS IN APPAREL 


FOR MEN. 


OUT * ae 
RY-O 


soLE AGENTS IN 
FASHION 


SS EexoF 


are WI 
CE OF A 


-TO-PUT-ON | 


|__..- READY~1 | 
‘THEHOMEWARE STORE 


A. ©. CRANDALL 


Silverware 
Kitchen Utensils 


GROCERIES 
* Fruit and Vegetables 
' BIXBY & LILLIE 
MENDENHALL CO. 
DRY GOODS 
yeaa epee! ar nad Heclery 
Serviceable 
_ Reliable 
FOOTWEAR 
THOITS SHOE STORE 
~~ 18 averatty Avesins 
University ity Creamery 
209 University Ave » Pale Alte. oe 


SACRAMENTO 


MASON’S 
‘STEAM: LAUNDRY 


MRS. FRED MASON, Proprietress 
2080 O Street 


Phone Main 211 
Chatterton Bakery 


720 J STREET 
ts — cleanliness in 


China; 


Black’s Package Co. 


910-0914 Ninth St., Sacramento 


Grocers 


We are eager to make friends as 
well as customers. 


Weinstock, Lubin & Co. 
- “The Fashion Center” 


72 STORES» 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


Need Lumber Quick? 


"CALIF ORNIA 


: CALIFO ORNIA 


j 


Ma SSACHUSETTS 


SAN PRANCISCO—Continued_ an flees 


SUPPLIES and REPAIRS 
May Be Depended Upon 
7 J : When Purchased 
oe from 
| HOME ELECTRICAL 


Cor. gf meee Tg 


hoe for geen. 


There is no crowding of the toes, 
pressure, no restraint. The shoe 
modeled upon the lines of your 

and the flexible arch of 
isAdike the flexible arch of 
. The great comfort ia 


fect freedom they allow. They are, 
very stylish. 


Cantilever Shoe Stores, Inc. 


Arcade helan, Building 
SAN 7 
eae 
Large New Stock of Furs 
Gatments made to Order, Remodeled or Repaired 
Lingerie Waists, Silk Hosiery 
PRESLEY 3 CO. 


838 Stockton’ St.. on 


FOUNDRY COXE 
GAS COKE 
_ CHARCOAL 


Central Coal Company 
851 me * y. somms 8647 


Florists 
238 Grant Avenue, San Francisco 


Nurserymeén Seedsmen 


Florists 


EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
HOME AND GARDEN 
_ 428-427 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO _ 


) ELON 


4 FIRE PROOF STORAGE o> 
SAN FRANCISCO—OAKLAND—LOS ANGELES 


A carload or a stick 


Van Arsdale-Harris 
Lumber Company 


Distributors of all Pacific 
Coast SOFT WOODS 
Inquiries Solicited 


Scb and Brannan Streets Phone Kearney 2076 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHAS. P. NATHAN 
~ .» AND SONS 


Everything to Wear 
Men, Women 
and d Children 

OODRUE F 
OODandCOAL 

Makes Warm Friends 


M 1150R Address 1817 Eye St. 


L: D. McLean Co. 


‘GROCERS 
1158 Sutter St. and 60 Geary St. 


os ae 


Telephone . 
“Prospect One” 


Plein dit Clarke 
Dtudio’ 


' Portrait Photographers 


DOUGLAS 4718 
Lieber Building, 177 Post 8t., San Francisco 


—-e 


Telephéne M 1150R Address 1 
HALE BROS.., Inc. 


A Department Store for the People | —'— 


AMERICAN PLEATING CO. 
ine Pleatiig. ais 8 Hemstitching, Picot Edg- 


iW. ¥. LENZEN & CO, 


CHAS. C. NAVLET CO. | 


Plumbing and Heating 
-§. PETERSEN & SON. 
Pittsburg Automatic Gas 
Water Heaters 


Phone West 7741 9337 Fillmore St. 


HENRY S. BAILEY 


8. F. 


EXPERT ai eee 
689 South AND DY#RS oie Note 
wiertakiar MADS OVER 
oy hanes sce 
mG fies Gants Cigra St.. at 
cUNNINGHAG “TRANSFER 
B. Santa Clara St. 
Phone can Jose 1951-R or 47T70-W 
CLE. Nala AND Rh gang 
eotpEen ener 8 wari On Al , “CLEANERS 


HUKN 


VICTORIA CAFETERIA 
wholysome. 


used in 
ae Necwes preparing 


BREAK EAST 
al NCHEON 
40C1LOCK TIFFIN. 
DINNER 
445 POWELL STREET 


CRYSTAL CAFETERIA 


foods well cooked . 


sak pramned’ be aoc eee workers 
162 Mathet Street Phelan Butiding 
New Quality Lunch Room | 


228 GRANT AVENUSB | 


CONGRESS GRILL 


430° Powell Street 


FRENCH DINNER $1 LUNCHEON $.50/' fae 


ALSO A LA CARTE 


Chops 
____ Ovgters 


Steaks 


Painters—Decorators 
1877 Union St. Phone Fillmore 2704 


Marcus Brower &. Co. 
| PRINTING 


Printing done oie 

We do not solicit ts. tha 
furnish competitive Wide 
printers 846 Sunsome &t. 


SHELLGRAIN AND RITTER 
FLORISTS 


148 Kearny St. Phone Kearny 3999) 


Weazie, ions “8 


= Jone S787. 


ce. 
Stoves. Linoleum. Genin 
Furniture, Draperies. Carpets. tee 


BOSTON 


ikien & Swett Cleansing Co, 
Rug and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental Rugs 


180 Kemble 
Eatablished 1856 _ Teal Bios. 1071 


NEW MEXICO 


_ALBUQUERQUE 


: vy. A. SKINNER 
Willie-Nillte Cash A Carry Self Service 
205 8. First Street 


ROSENWALD’S 
Children’s and Men's Furnishings 
4th St. and Central Ave. 


Ladies’. 
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‘ WASHINGTON 


ABERDEEN—Continued * 


)Kaufman-Leonard Company 
SUVA Lat .¥ 


FURNITURE 
ATPOPULAR PRICES 


SAVOY GRILL 
The Place of Quality 
~ PAYETTE MUSIC HOUSE 
315 E. Wishkah 8t. 
VICTOR AND BRUNSWICK 
TALKING MACHINES 


Complete Line of Musical Instruments. 


BELLINGHAM 


_—_ 


‘NE W YORK 


H. R. BARDWELL 


7EWELER AND WATCHMAKER 
Expert Repairing of all «inds. 


Complete Selection of Watches. Diamonds, and 
Jewelry moderately priced. 


N EW YORK CITY 


Luncheon~-Special Afternoon Service 


92 G. lst St.. Gan Jose, Calif. 


'MPLEMENTS. ETC. 


151 W. Santa Clara St.. 
SAN JOSE. CAL. 


_Dinner—A la Carte Throughout Day 


OREGON 


__ PORTLAND 
BOYER PRINTING © 


BRANOHES: 

fentral Market, 

Ss. ist Street. | 
and Gcmptell. Cault. | 


| mUsIO HOUSE Serra yet 
4 B. San Antonio Street Phone San ~ 4192 | 


C. R. PALMER 


Groceries Fruits 


Vegetables 
CENTRAL MARKET 
DUDLEY WE 
fineh Seate: Market—2nd St. | Entrance 
___San Jose. Cal. | 
PAPERHANGER ~ WOODFINISHER 


HOMAS ‘BAIN 
Phone 4442 PAINTER Rhodes Conrt 
REAL BSTATE 


i. B. FISHER 
12 N. 2nd. ae Jone. Calif. ¢. LOANS and A OTAR RY 
& GOoOoDWwiIn 


4 8. mere ra St. SAN JOSE, CAL. 


BAKE-RITE BREAD 
_SOLD ONLY AT 47 E, SANTA CLARA ST. 


STULL & SONNIKSEN 


148 & 148 South First oni 
sins, 7 tsa— Dresses — bh gg 
Drv Goods—Housebo 


| Prussia & Co. 


An exclusive Ready-to-Wear Shop 
for Women | 


SAN JOSE, CAL, 


SAN JOSE 


GOOD USED CARS, 


Kissel Sedan $750.00 | 
Dodge Roadster 550.00 | 


HARRISON P. SMITH; Inc. | 
ist and San Carlos Tel. $20 | 


MAURICE HOLMES 
Tailor to Men and Women 
61 East Santa Clara St.. SAN JOSE. CAL. 
FARNSWORTH & CALLAHAN 
AUTO SUPPLIES 
Bverything for the Auto 
150 West Santa : Clare at, _._Phone 8.3. 803 
OWL-SHOE REPAIR SHOP . 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
44 East San Fernando St. Phone San Jose 4522 
HEROLD'S 


The Fiecsheim © aoe for Men 
18-26 B. Santa Clara Stree Repairing 


WINCH & MARSHALL 


60 SOUTH FIRST STREET 


Everything for the modern office—Steei ang 
Wood Filing Kavipment— Patronage Appreciated 


SAN JOSE'S BIG DEPARTMENT STORE 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
GEO. W. RYDER & SON 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Quality and Correct Prices 
16 B. Santa Clara Street 


Melvin, Roberts & Horwarth 
Fancy ané Office Stationery — 
164 SOUTH FIRST ST. 


Ice Cream and Candies 
86 So. 2nd St.. San Jose. Cal. Phone S. J. 4761 


THE FIRST | 
NATIONAL BANK 


San J ose, Cal. 


General Banking 
Willson’s Cafeteria 


OPERATING THREE DINING ROOMS 
CAFETER QUICK SERVICE GRILL 


HOTEL DININ 
HOTEL MONTGOMERY SUILDING 
82-34-36 


West San Antonio &t. 


APPLETON & CO. 


Stockton St.. opp. 1 Union Sq. 
Walk Over Shoe Stores 
214 Post St. 


938 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


1444 Broadway 
OAKLAND Br fr 


COHL BROTHERS 
Exclusive Hatters 
88 Powell St. Doug. 2780 


LLORES 
~MILLINERY 
cedetn "lax nchees 


Suits, Coats, Dresses, Skirts, Waists 


Women’s Apparel Exclusively 


COR. FIRST AND SAN FBRNANDO 87S. 
Yor your Next Meal Serve 


Chatterton. Napkin Rolls 
They Are Satisfying. 


GAR J08S CHATTERTON BAKERY 
8d & San Antonio 


"Chas. C. Navlet Co. 


Nurserymen Seedsmen 
Florists 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
HOME AND GARDEN 


20-22 @& San Fernando St... San Jose 


F. W. GROSS & SON 


28 Grant Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


DRY GOODS 


San Jose, California 


HOUSE WIRING 


‘| The Home of 
tis 


SPRING’S Ine. 


Est 1865 
Home of Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes 
Ranta Clara and Market Streets 


RUSH McCRONE 


CORRECT HATTER TO MEN. 
Montgomery | Hotel | Bldg. 
SAN-I-STONE 
DRAINBOARDS, Shower Walle and Floors 
H. C. SCHL OSSER, 115 Hollywood 
Phone San Jose 4196-J. 


PRINTING ib oth St. Portland, Ore. 


e Ap Thie Op nity ie Extepding | 
car _ ent Service to Monitor Readers. __ 


'THE IVY PRESS «. «. ways 


FINE PRINTING 
The House of Individual Service 
$82 Stark Street. 


Both Phos 
: We ‘specialize on our Pastries 


PANAMA RESTAURANT 


1009 Broadwa7 
A emile of satisfaction when you leave. 


NIKLAS & SON 


Florists 
403 Morrison St.. PORTLAND. ORE. 


Walk-Over Boot Shop | 


342 Washington 25 Broadway 
Morgan Butlaing 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


“GeoD SENSE | 


¥. Their Quality and Price, | 


)) together with our excel- 
lent service, will surely 
please you. 


KNIGHT SHOE CO., Inc. 


842 Morrison, near Broadway 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


‘The Best in Footwear 


FOUR STORES 


OX ASAE Shoes 


270 Washington, 308 Washington 


270 Morrison and 380 Washington Sts.. | | 


PORTLAND. OREGON | 


Bon Ton Millinery | 


Exclusive 
But Not Expensive 
160 S. Ist St. S. J. 2402 


eet oes eee ee 


11-12 Ryland Pog gna Floor of 
Gifts for A Occasions — ae 


i 


Millinery 
Agents for Gage Sailors 
170 South Fist. St., San Jose 


W. C. LEAN—Jeweler | 


Siaente and Jewelry 
GIFTS THAT. LAST 
Cor First avd San Fernando Sts.. San Jose, Cal, | 


‘Wire for us and we will wire for you” 


SCHUTTE BROS. 


Electrical Supply House and Contractors 
MOTORS 
We are agents for 


Western Electric Quality Products/ 

Washers — Vacuum Sweepers — Hughes Ranges 
Phone San Jose 825 19 8. Snd St. 
CANDIES—ICE CREAM—LUNCHEON 


LUilson’s 


#1 &. FIRST ST ___SAN JOSE 


ee ee ee 


' 


F esanetinenmnemtneantiiedinenmtinadnenttinea 


en 


——< eofealds 


Millinery 
Agents for Gage Sailors 
425 East Main St., Stockton $ Cal. 
Phone 86) 0 South Aurora St. 
ACIFIC TRANSFER co. 
Moving. Auto Trucking. Fireproof Storage. 


DRURY & BARTHOLOMEW 


GROCERS 
802 E. Weber Avenue STOCKTON, CAL. 
Telephone 314 


YOLLAND & COMPANY 
Coal—ICE—Wood | 


, 204 N. £1 Dorado St. 


~GHRELFALL SBROs. 


Kuppenheimer Clothing, Hats and Fornishiog 
439 &. MAIN STREET | 


FLORIDA 


TAMPA _ 
~~ Women’s Fine Apparel — 


Leukteliod 


WOLF BROS. 
rt Schaffner & Marx Clothes. 
faction or money refunded. 
aon FRANKLIN STREET TAMPA | 
We feature nationally advertised. 


Merchandise. 


Cracowaner’s 


GEORGIA 


Lees ATLANTA 
Geo. Muse Clothing Company 
Suits—Overcoats—Hats—Shoes 


and Furnishings for Men and Boys 
CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING PARLOR | 


Growers of Cut Flowers and 


HUDSON BAY FUR CO.) Catalogs 


Leading Exclusive 


Fur Manufacturers 
Moderate Prices — Absolute Reliability 


West Park & Morrison Sts. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


STATIONERS — PRINTERS — ENGRAVERS 
THE IRWIN-HODSON CO. 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
387 Washington St. PORTLAND, OREGON 


_G1léves—Hosiery—Um brellas—W aists—Skirt a’ 
Underwear. Morrison Street, Post Office opposite. ite 


_—— pti emi Aine Bnd 


M. L. SMITH 


Jeweler, 
193 Broadway, Portland, Oregon 


J. K.STERNS, LADIES’ TAILOR 


Also Ready To Wear Models 
447 Alder Street Portland, Oregon 


Women’s Shoe Store 
* We handle only standard makes 
McILHENNY, Inc. 


356 Alder Street 


Sie _Oregon _ 
Portland's _ Oldest Fur 


C. G. Applegath 
Exclusive Furrier 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Estas.uisven 1870 Two St 


ores 
352 Alder St. 124 Second St. 
Main 4061 Main 491 


_ Portland 


ee 


Successors to BUPFUM & PENDLETON 
Established 1884 


CLOTHING—HATS 
HABERDASHERY 


127 Sixth Street, PORTLAND, OREGON 


———_ A en ee, 


| East 625 
Broadway 
Dve & Cleaning Works 


870-876 Union Ave. No. — _ Portland, Ore. 


WASHINGTON 


_ ABERDEEN 


J. S. WAUGH 
The Big White Store 


ELLIS GREENHOUSE 
signs and Bouquets A Speier eats 


cn: 


ABERDEEN 
NATIONAL BANK 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


ORR’ S ¢ 'S GROCERY 
Best of Everything’ fe tor “43 ) Table 


eee ee ie 


ROYAL CLEANERS & DYERS| 


Phone 72 815 W. 2nd St. 


"A. W. BARKLEY 
Established Si 
___Clothing. Shoes and Men's Furnishings —_ 
FRANK 0. DOLE, Realtor __ 
REAL ESTATE —— IN VESTMENTS 
239 Finch Bids Tel. 427 


Main 6769 


De Olde Saglisd ,, Reteorent | 


Portiand, Ore. Pittock Block | 


Portland. Ore. | 


— 


"Morse Hardware Co. 


Home of the Great Majestic Rance 


SEATTLE 


i ~~ 


PANTORIU M DYE “WORKS, Inc. 


Cleaning and Dyeing 


Carpets and Oriental Rugs 
1419 4th Ave. Main 7680 


of 
' 


entre Hosiery, Umbrellas, Underwear, Hand- 
chiefs. Three Stores of Courtesy—1111 Second 

, between Spring & Seneca: 305 Pike 8t., be- 

| oueen 3rd & 4th; cor, Pine & Westlake, Seattle. 


AUTHORIZED STANDARDS FOR 
DISCRIMINATING MEN 


Werte SHOE. CO. 
GREEN BLDG. 1427 FOURTH AVSB. 


University Transfer Co. 
LARGE PADDED MOVING VANS 
Baggage, Piano and Furniture Moving 


by Experienced Men 


Warehouses. 
4ist and l4th . 
Washingtoa. 


Fireproof Storage. Three Storace 
| Phone North 2°200—Cor. 


i Rea. Phone Canitol 8015—Seattle. 


| GROCERS 
| 


Jones-Thurlow Company 


RIGHT PRICE 


Ss oD eoene 
Fourteenth and a Fine Stan. ATTLE 


VEAK’ S 


for Millinery, Waists, 
Hosiery, Coats, Gowns, and 
Suits 


4835 14th Ave., Seattle, Washington 
Telephone Kenwood 137 


Ssleliith 
HAT SHOP 


ATTLE, WASH. 
215% Madison. ‘St. Phone Main 7503 


ITSGOOD SUPPLY Co. 
506 e Building 
ultigraphing 


Booklets 
| ACME-PRESS 

'819 Third SEATTLE Main 1997 
| tT. 3 O NEIL 

PANTAGES BILDG.. SEATTLE 


SEA FOODS 


—OF— 
ALL KINDS 
GEO. PALMER 
417 Pike Street, yy mete 


Telephone Ma 
TRY SCHRADER’S HOMB COOKED FoopDs 


118 Madison Street 
Seattle 


| BROOKLYN DAIRY CO. 


Tne. 
Kenwood 89. SPATTLE 


| Mimeogra phing 


4832 University Way. 


TACOMA 


a ee a a ~ en ee ee, ee 


“ALL ROADS LEAD 
to RHODES” 


Full and Complete Stocks of 
Dependable Apparel and All 
Requirements of the Home. 
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Broadway at Eleventh 8st 
ae TACOMA 
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| TWO STORES 
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DRY GOODS 
and Ready-to-Wear. Men’s Furnishings 


Winthrop HammondCo Kayser Silk Underwear and Gloves 


1114 Broadway, TACOMA 
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McDONALD SHOE CO. 
High Grade Footwear 


All standard makes such as Hanan, 
m., Bos rothy 


048 BROADWAY 
1801 PACIFIC AVENUAR’ 


Washington 


Tool and Hardware Company 
GENERAL HARDWARE. SPORTING GOODS 
Gyauasium Outfits and “Military Supplies 
EEEN KUTTER CUTLERY 
Agents for Yale Locks 
928 Pacific Avenue - TACOMA 

CALLSON & AHNOQUIST. Tailors 
BR CLOTHES FOR MEN 
106 So. 10th Street TACOMA 
H. W. MANIKE, Florist 
Tel. Main 419 
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‘AUTO PAINTING _ 
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Across the River from Portland, Ore. Tel. 31, 
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BRITISH MUSEUM 
oe PRINT ROOM 


? f . 
By The Christian Science. Monitor special 
art correspondent 

LONDON, England—The complaint 
one hears:today from dealer and col- 
lector alike is the increasing scarcity 
of drawings and etchings by old mas- 
‘ters. Public and private collections 
have absorbed and annotated very 
large numbers of drawings and etch- 
ings by the great masters, and now 
attention is being given by discrimi- 
nating people to works of lesser men. 
The importance of the study of the 
“little masters” cannot be overesti- 
|'mated in its bearing on the history of 
art, and many will welcome the recent 
acquisitions made by the .British 
Museum. Two very rare etchings by 
Ferdinand Bol, 1611-1681, are pre- 
sented by Mr. Henry Van den Bergh 
through the National Art Collection 
Fund, one probably a unique impres- 
sion of an undescribed state of “Man 
in Cap.” 

Bol was a pupil of Rembrandt and 
affected very largely that master’s 
style. Little is known of his life. His 
etchings possess great merit, executed 
in a bold, free manner, with lights and 
shades judiciously managed. An im- 
portant drawing formerly in the col- 
lection of Mr. Rodrigues of Paris has 
been acquired from the Amsterdam 
Sale of this collection in July last. 
This is a “Head of John the Baptist,” 
dated 1522, by Hans Burgkmair, Hans 
Burgkmair was one of the pioneers in 
German woodcutting, a great deal of 
his time being occupied with some of 
the many woodcut undertakings com- 
missioned by the Eniperor Maximilian 
to immortalize his achievements. From 
the same sale comes an “Allegory «f 
Ili Fortune” by Cornelius Anthonis- 
zoon, its date c. 1530-40. This master 
is best known for his paintings of in- 
teriors of towns, which he did with 
uncommon fidelity. His masterpiece 
in the Hotel-de-Ville, Amsterdam, rep- 
resents that city in 1536. 

Hitherto Nicholaus Manne! Deutsch 
has been represented in the print 
room by only one example, in wash. 
But now we have a fine line drawing 


“Tara itime; through the agency of the local | pr the, yor.’ ‘The, massive | phase 
ice, -jclergyman, it was transported to the} structures with tt it . broad plains | austere.” i 


‘@|National Museum, Dublin, where- it} have become as col ventions orative: 
1 holds an honored place. Some brooches : | | to” 

: caught externals, but her art is timid, 

and: fears to burst forth in climax, 


hidden and dug up. with it are of very |i previce, or tree in- 

good workmanship, but not equal to/stantly produces th Ot. arti+ 

rank with the chaliee. : 7 Meliiity, eis aN ett : | : 

The Tafa Brooch is believed: to be| The second gropp of experimenters;| whether of color or form. ... - 

of about the same date‘as the Ardagh though diametrically opposed in; Among the many interesting sketches 
method to disciples of the broad plane, | of life are two groups of etchings by 

are akin in fallacy. They strive :for| George Bellows, and Devitt Weish. 

Both have a soliewhas morbid view 

of life. The Welsh etchings, in partic- 


| _“Purle Cup, bearing streng resemblance +o 
| O'Connor. ‘The Archbishop, who lived |it in decoration and design and in the : | : 
structural mass through overlaid de- 
tail, and, incidentally, through a vari- 
ular, deal with the gruesome aspects 
of existence. Bellows portrays the 


in the early twelfth century at’ thejamazing fineness of the work, It is 
| Abbey of Cong, is supposed tod have | composed of white bronze, a mixture 
taken the cross with him from. Tuam./of tin-and silver. Its form is well| ety of technical devices. William C. 
| It was hidden during the reformation | Rhown, the rough outline having often | Watts and Birger dzen, though in- ay 
times, and until early in the last cen- | been copied in modern jewelry. — | dividual in method,'are mutual adher-| coarse, but more usual in life, his 
na “ta Pa ey : | . ay . _°} imagination being, perhaps, less acute 
: : Gh oaks than that of his colleague, and his 
sense of satire less keenly developed. 
Society, of Miniature Painters 


Combined with the Water Color Ex- 
‘hibition at the Pennsylvania. Academy, 
is the twentieth annua] exhibition of 
the Pennsylvania Society of Miniature 


Painters. : 

There is always a fascination in 
the work of the miniature painter— 
an intimate personal elément_lacking 
in the large and aloof canvas. Here, 
art busies itself with its. neighbor, 
studies the tilt of his brow, the curve 
of her mouth, the tousled wayward- 
ness of their child. It is exquisite in 
| detail because of its intimacy. The 
-,lines in an old lady’s face, the char- 
_}acteristic pucker of an old gentleman’s 
brow—these are of paramount interest 
to the student of little things. And 
this delight in the portrayal of human 
charactér is the life and breath of the 
achievement. 

It is, therefore, with regret that one 
finds in its place a marine, a still-+ 
life, a landscape, or even more trying 
than these, the lifeless photographic 
reproduction of equally Hfeless fea- 
tures. ny 

‘Two groups are exhibited on the 
walls of the academy, one of the work 
of American artists, the other that of 
their British colleagues.’ It is a fasc® 
nating test both of artist and of 
spectator to create from the given 
portrait a mind picture of the indi- 
vidual. There is a portrait a lady, ; 
by Anna lerests<tariat rth which | by him with the title “St. Peter 
see only the obvious. Then there| Bound.” He was a Swiss, born in 
is “Gertrude,” -by “Pamela Vinton | Berne in 1484, and managed to crowd 
Brown, the cynical person we) into his short life the occupations of 
meet at a literary club, and immedi- | poet, statesman, soldier, reformer, 
ately dislike forever. There, too, is; WOOd engraver and painter. His 
“The Blue Locket,” a badly tilted | Works are to be seen in force at 


is | 

miniature by Plizabeth F. Washington, | Basel, where his paintings show him 
for the interest lies, not in the to be a brilliant colorist, full of new 
locket, but in the piquant, restless, ideas in every way, and an excellent 
even worried expression of its wearer. observer of nature. Visitors to the 

Among the British group are three | Print Room will also see two draw- 
especially amusing interpretations of ings signed “Hi. D.” One of these, the 
types: the typical gentleman, “Sir Crucifixion, has been attributed to 
Kenneth Goodby, K. C. B. E., D. P. H.,” | Durer, but this opinion is no longer 
by Annie Gertrude Fletcher; Geral- entertained. Both drawings are, as 
dine S. Turner’s study of an English- far as is now known, the only existing 
man, and the contrastingly rugged and | °7¢8 by this unknown H. D.— 
stern portrait of “The Late Senator Bernard Van Orley (1493-1542), the 
Stephen B. Elkins”—a somewhat prolific designer.of tapestries, is rep- 
portly, but pugnacious man of shaggy resented by what is evidently a design 
brow, deep-set eyes, large firm mouth, | fF weaving “An Allegory of War.” He 
and silver-gray hair pull@d far back | W458 the third in a long line of artists 
on the forehead. These are men we | Of the family Van Orley which flour- 
have met and known—men we have/| ‘Shed in Brussels for three centuries. 
laughed at—and with. He is said to have been a great favor- 

But it fs encountering the sugar-| ite of Raphael, in whose school he was 


coated ‘angels of the usual, though; # Pupil, his work combining a super- 
now, fortunately, 6ld-fashioned mini-; cial resemblance to various Italian 
ature, that brings’ to the mind of ; masters with his own more deeply- 
the art lover memory of other days.| 8¢ated Flemish tastes. 
And yet no exhibjtion is complete 
without at least one example of senti- 
mentalism. 

Old friends, new friends—we know 
them all, and through the art of the, 
miniaturist we are admitted for the| 
moment into. a new circle, 
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Courtesy of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


‘Mountain landscape from the water color by Lucy C onant: In the Pennsylvania Academy Exhibition 
PENNSYLVANIA: © [sti ct this clase the work of Sana 


zen is, perhaps, the most interesting 
: and original in effect. He is a land- 

Its Annual Water Color. Show 
Specially for The Christian Sctence Monitor 


scape painter, and the secret of his 

composition lies in the sweep of its 

auxiliary lines. It achieves a certain 

PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania —| dramatic climax, and yet the mind of 

The present nineteenth annual Phila- its observer is constantly perplexed, 

delphia Water-Color Exhibition, noW/ constantly studying .the method and 

on the walls of the Pennsylvania / forgetting the effect. Both disciple 

Academy, provides food for the serious | of elimination and devotee of accumu- 
discussion of contemporary tendencies 
in art. ‘Fhe general impression is one 
of optimism, of color tastefully and 


lation of detail have thus failed‘to gain 
solidity of structure, and they have 
variously employed. Here and: there 
a pencil drawing, a sketch in char- 


failed ‘because of an underlying and 
mutual fallacy. The construction of 
mass is based upon knowledge of masa 

coal, pen and ink, or groups of etch- 

ings accentuate the charm of color. 

But. there is as great danger in an. 


form, and not upon the presence or 
absence of incidentals. 

overstimulation of the senses, in the 

creation of an unhealthy and monopo- 


As if to prove the point, we are 

suddenly face to face with a group 
lizing taste for the highly seasoned 
in art, as in food or in social inter- 


of. water colors by the great American 

master of the art, John Singer Sargent. 

Unconsciously we relax. The ease of 

course. Color provides, quite natu-) execution, the breadth and corre- 

rally,an emotional stimulus and, when sponding depth of the effect—all simply 

practiced for itself alone, becomes 4/ achieved, come to us as a breath from 

menace rather than a virtue. It n0O/the out of doors. Detail is no longer 

longer contributes in any sense to @| oppressive. We are not forced to fo- 

créative idea, or an artistic thought-| cys upon its existende. It falls natu- 

problem, but constitutes its own rea- rally and gracefully into place as the 

son for being. | necessary complement of its underly- 

Sketches of this nature may bé/ ing structure. There is reason for the 
found in any exhibition, and they are 
to be found now on the walis of the | 
academy. Fortunately, however, they | 


interplay of light and shade, called 
serve merely as a friendly warning, 


forth by the natural dictation of a 
natural mass form. And, oncé more, 

and undue attention to the abnormal 

and minor in art are unfair to the 


we begin to believe in ourselves, in 
strivings of the serious _ artist. 


our own power of vision, and to feel 
that, after all, true art is simple to 
the spectator when the creator has 
Achievement must be judged, not from | mastered and translated its complexi- 
an absolute standard, but from the/tjes into the universal language. 
degree in which the individual artist | 
has mastered his own objective. And 
in this manner, one should approach 


Two memorial rooms round out the 

exhibition, one devoted to the work of 
the interesting groups of sketches and 
studies. Two definite methods of 


F. Walter Taylor, the illustrator, and | 
technique are strikingly noticeable: 


the second to that of Lucy Conant. | 
the first, an endeavor tc achieve mass 


By 
Taylor’s work, in black and white, is | W ( d ( "| h 
quietly interesting, a placid art, even | e . ¥ e nN 
through the elimination of detail, the 


when portraying emotion. OS Rh tae see 
second, to achieve mass through an 


The work of Lucy Conant, however, 
}accumulation of detail. D uran d-R ul e] 


is less heavy and more fanciful, 
ore superficial. Her i - 
In the former group, the work of though m wae BF INSFOre 12 East 57th Street, N. Y 
Florence Este and Francis McComas as wOUts 40s 5s 


tations of snow-capped mountains afe 
sting and a : 

is significant. In each instance the a Ee wis abt manned 

artist is: striving to reduce. nature to 


broad planes. Yet Francis McComas 


doting win amore asec |” THIRD) ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


problem than the mere portrayal oF 
| of the 


NEW SOCIETY 
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tury nothing was heard of it until; 
it was discovered by the parish priest 
in a cottage at Cong, County Mayo, 
where it lay concealed in an oaken 
chest. . 

But there is neither history nor 
legend to account for the existence 
of the Ardagh Chalice: In Keating's 
“History of Ireland” it is stated that 
in the reign of Flann Sinna (A. D. 877 
to. 914) a gold and silver chalice was 
| bestowed on: Cashel and a similar gift 
on Lismore by the Bishop-°of Cashel. 
Bronze: chalices are known to’ have 
been used in Ireland in the seventh 
century. Miss. Stokes, in “Early 
Uhristian’ Art in Ireland,” observes: 
“The chalice found.at Ardagh belongs 
to that early class of two-handled 
cups described in the old ‘Ordines 
Romanf’ as calices ministrales, a form 
ifi use ‘before the tenth century, and 
meant. for communion of the minor| 
clergy and‘ people,.so long ‘as oom | 
munion of both kinds was given to 
tke laity.” : 

The cup is made of 354 pieces, in- 
cluding .20 rivets; gold, silver, bronze, 
brass, copper and lead being used in 
its composition. ~It is quite the finest 
example of the ancient Irish . metal 
workers’ art ever yet found. It is 
seven inches high and nine and a‘half 
inches in diameter, the foot being six 
and a-half inches in diameter and the 
depth of the bowl four inches. It is 
made of an alloy of silver and ‘a little 
copper. The ornamentation is exqui- 
sitely varied—gold repoussé work, sil- 
ver and gold filigree work, interlac- 
ings and knotted patterns of the most 
delicate description, although wrought 
with hammer and chisel. Enamel of 
a beautiful translucent blue, and rings 
of amber were freely used with ex: 
quisite judgment to enhance the 
beauty of the pierced designs that dec- 
orate its gold and gilt, bronze open- 
work plaques. An inscription in won- 
derfully delicate lettering gives the 
names (in Latin) of the twelve apos- 
tles, but there ts nothing \to indicate 
when, where, or for whom the chalice 
was made. Limerick, however, is well 
known to have been one of the chief 
centers of the gaqldsmith’s and silver- 
smith’s craft, and the chalice may 
never have strayed very far from home. 

In the past history pf the country, 
from the earliest times, there wag 
often ample reason for the sudden con- 
cealment of treasured objects. 

The story of its finding reads more 
like fiction than fact. Those who are 


must be “in the movement.” Keenan 
seem to have studied not nature but 
the great reputations of the day, and 
they are still in that stage when they 
think that it is smarter to follow the 
cult of ugliness rather than the cult 
tof beauty. The small householder may 
feel that many of the pictures at this 
exhibition are within: the measure of 
his purse, but what is the use of that 
e if they do not e within the allure 
of his eyes? 
All are not examples of the cuit of 
‘ugliness. Some are quite attractive 
|| even if they disregard quality of pafnt 
the absence of which is so, marked 
in many modernist works. - f should 
like to select those works, at a small 
price that do attract the eyes, and 
then I would rearrahge the gallery 
into a series of small rooms, and hang 
these chosen pictures as they should 
look on the walls of small houses, 
each in its right place, presented to | 
the best advantage. Then the Small 
Householder would really feel ‘that 
his day had come: that he‘was being 
offered Small Pictures of value, at.a 
.| Small. Price—lyrics for the Home. 


ate | Q. R. 
TRELAND 


_ Its Ancient Celtic Art 

Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
The art of Irish illuminators, metai 
workers and even stone workers, of 
ancient times, is the envy and the 
despair of all modern masters of 
craft. The wealth of imagination, del- 
ticacy of manipulation and taste in 
blending colors harmoniously, all alike 
seem inimitable. So fine is the detail, 
in designs of marvelous complexity, 
that it sometimes requires a powerful 
lens to follow the tracery of the lines 
upon tife few specimens that have 
been preserved through. the centuries. 
The goldsmiths and silversmiths seem 
to:thave worked upon their metals with 
the same ease that distinguished the 
scribes who. carried their art from one 
monastery to another over the conti- 
nent of Europe, leaving behind them 
illuminated manuscripts that for bril- 
liancy of color and masterliness of 
execution have never been equaled. 
Such souvenirs are among the rarest 

treasures of foreign libraries today. 
It has never been found that the 
tools used by these wonder-Irishmen 
were anything better than the most 
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Scott & Fowles 
ART 
GALLERIES 


667 Fifth Avenue 


between 52nd and 53rd Streets 


NEW YORK CITY 


where | 
human lives as we know and love 
them are stamped upon the features. 
And the last message of the artist 
to the passer-by, as he turns toward 
the zigzag stair of the academy, is a 
friendly wave of the hand from the 
gallery of miniatures. 


Exhibition of 


Portraits 
Decorative Panels 
Water Colors 


Paintings by 


English Masters of the 
17th and 18th Centuries 
and Dutch Masters of the 
17th Century. 


countryside. The artist has felt the’! 
inspiration of the west—its vastness, | 
and its colorful appeal to the imagina- | 
tion. He has attempted to interpret | 
its scale thrcugh the portrayal of its | 
rugged sweep ef rock and hill. The 
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primitive and ready-to-hand. imple- 
ments. The pens that did the work of 
fineness were 


.| fashioned from quills of: geese and 
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crows. The colors were homemade; 
the parchment, prepared on the spot 
from. sheep or goatskins, was very 
often rough and jumpy. Chisels and 
hammers of @ rough and ready fashion 
seem to have been the chief stock-in- 
trade of the gold ‘and silver workers, | 
for no trace of! any more elaborate 

ments has ever been found. 
It is believed that the best work of 
the Irish metal workers was done 
the eighth, ninth and part of the 
tenth centuries. Book shrines and 
bell shrines owe their preservation 
to accidents. Much of the 


‘best work must have been lost, and, 


ef 


acquainted with the south of Ireland 
know that miany earthen raths remain 
as mementoes of the nomadic habits 
of the ancient people. They were win- 
ter quarters of families who, with their 
retainers, their flocks and herds, re- 
paired thither when the pastures be- 
came bare. These “forts” are gener- 
ally preserved by the peasantry, who 
will not let them be tilled, and are 
usually surrounded by a high earthen 


leveled to the ground and cultivated, 
but such sacrilege is to be attributed 
to the ignorance or carelessness of 
“foreigners.” Near the village of 
Ardagh, in County Limerick, © there 
remains.a very large rath, and it was 
in the rampart of this that the pre- 
cious cup was hidden many centuries 
ago. The field adjoining. the fort, hav- 
ing been constantly broken up for 
cropping purposes, part of the ram- 
part wes from time to time encroached 
upon.| In the year 1868 a boy who was 
engaged in digging potatoes near the 
very edge of the rath came upon this 
hidden treasure. It had suffered won- 
derfully little damage, considering the 


rampart. In rare cases they have been ‘ 


spectator is aware of this -stimulus, | 
but the result is dwarfed perhaps by | 
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OF ARTISTS 


Commencing November Fifteenth 


Walter Griffin 
Samuel Halpert 
- Childe Hassam 
Robert Henri 
Rockwell Kent 
Leon Kroll 
Gaston Lachaise 
Albert. Laessle 
Hayley Lever 
Ernest’ Lawson 
Jonas Lic 

George Luks 
Henry L. McFee 
Gari Melchers 
A. Jerome Myers 
Dodge, Macknight 
Paul Manship 
Elie Nadelman 
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Paul Bartlett 
Chester Beach 
Gifford Beal 
Reynolds Beal 
George Bellows 

A. Stirling Calder 
Robert r 
Timothy Cole 

Paul Dougherty 
Hunt Diederich 

Guy Pene du Bois 
Rardall Davey 
John Flanagan 
James Earle Fraser 
Frederick C. Frieseke 
William J. Glackens 
Charles Grafly 


Andrew %’Connor 
Joseph Pennell 

Van D. Perrine 
Maurice B. Prendergast 
Edmond T. Quinn 
Charles Cary Rumsey 
Boardman Robinson 
F. G. R, Roth 

John Sidan 

Elmer Schoheld 
Eugene Speicher 
Maurice Stern 

Albert Sterner 
Edmund C. Tarbell 
Irving R. Wiles 
Gertrude V. Whitey 
Mahonri Young 
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Weir 
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‘of good and evil as mind. This, of 


‘tions and sacrifices, he exhorts them 


‘they may seem to. be, 


Together 
Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
HE idolatrcus concepts of the. hu- 
man mind ever tend to separate 
one from divine Principle. Dealing 
with the limitations of false and finite 
sense, its arguments are invariably 
based upon the supposed potentiality 


course, produces at every point a re- 
versal of true being, in belief, and hu- 
manity indulges in a riot of concepts, 
which corrupt and lead away from 
Principle. It was doubtless such a 
condition which impelled Isaiah, when 
lamenting over the rebellion of Judah, 
to upbraid and arraign them for their 
shortcomings in deviating from Prin- 
ciple, to.stray after idols. In pointing 
out the futility of their vain obla- 


to repentance in’ these incisive terms: 
“Wash you, make you clean; ... cease 
to do evil; learn to do well; ... Come 
now, and let us reason together, saith 
the Lord.” The promise which fol- 


lows discloses their complete purifica- 
tion from sin, however deeply involved 

by willing | 
Refusal and 


gether, or as one with infinite Mind, 
adheres at all times to the actuality 
of spiritual existence as the one and 
only existences When a man knows 
this, he understands the basis of living 
together with Mind. The fruits of the 
Spirit are being manifested in daily 
experience, as the errors of belief are 
replaced with the fundamental truth 
that man is spiritual idea, the full and 
perfect expression of infinite Mind. 
There is no room for vain obiations 
in this right understanding of God and 
man. 


Most Musical and 
Melancholy 


[Aldrich to Bayard Taylor] 
Ponkapog, Mass., Oct. 10, 1876. 

My dear Bayard,—I find this in the 
Boston “Courier” of the 8th:— 

The New York “Tribune,” in refer- 
ring to the fact that Mr. Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich is tos publish next 
month a volume ofthe best of his un- 
collected poems under the dainty title 
of “Flower and Thorn,” says that the 


poet dwells “in a village about twenty 


miles from Boston, possessing the most 
musical and most melancholy name 
of Ponkafrog, and surrounded by much 


: wu 0" | obedience to Principle. 
| ‘rebellion, however, meant compiete ‘good fishing.” The “Tribune” has 
| destruction. ‘made the name of the village more 

Humanly conceived, a man may-SUP- | melancholy, if not more musical, than 
‘pose he can do as he pleases, but is | j; really is-—Ponkapog, not Ponkafrog, 
| this always advantageows? Does this being the proper appellation according 
doing as we please make us better/to the orthography of to-day.' It is 
men and women? ‘Reasoning from the|the Indian name of the township of 
standpoint of Principle, toge!her with, Canton (within whose bounds the vil- 
‘er as one with Principle. a man finds | lage in question lies), and, according 
that it is not for his good to do as he | to the Rev. Elias Nason, was originally 
pleases. and the rightness of reason- | Spelléd Punkapoig. Whatever may de 
‘ing with Principle for his premise | the nature of the locality into which 


‘goon shows him the wisdom expressed | Mr. Aldrich’s lines may fall, he cer- 
lin correcting the subtlety of human | ‘#/Rly composes them in an exceed- 


y ingly pleasant piace. 
reasoning, and thus annulling the I wish you would, like a good fellow, 


false concept's claim to do as it ‘send me a copy of the “Tribune” con- 
pleases with him. Our foothold 1S | taining your paragraph. I didn’t know 
never secure in the idolatry of per- | until | saw the “Courier” that Osgood 
. es | i a Sa SF ; sonal concep's and conclusions. Com- had announced the book. | shall make 

So WL UEP SR Co a Se Re EMEP 5 | '|muning with the suggestion of g00d|, yolume of about one hundred and 
sid : and evil combined together as mind, is | fifty or one hundred and sixty pages, 
evidently not learning to do _ well. | containing nothing that has net some 
Rather, should we turn and face the! sort of excuse for being. I leave out 
situation with moral courage, and as | all the verses written merely for bread 
reasonable beings commence to con-/|or vanity. The collection will contain 
sider our position, and seek to correct ; several poems never in print. On the 

. ‘the misconception of our arguments | Whole, I think the book is an advance. 

fis ea . Cs er Ok Se Be i from the perception of right reasoning, | It is something to add even an eighth 
$ ee . | og ee tes a i A ae ee OM er in ing 5 and thus awaken from the dream of | of an Inch to one . height. Scripter 
‘ ter. ee ieee: i i bes ettatinad as true. ‘says we can’t do it! ... Ever yours, 


, oa On pages, 
“The Road to ‘the River,” by Edward Redfield 491 and 492, “Science and Health with | aldrich,” eatin Greeuaiat 


'T. B—“‘The Life: of Thomas Bailey 
: Key to the Scriptures,” Mrs. Eddy | 
incti tween 
toiled day and night to-see that every- . | will go. You photographers generally | ° clearly states the distinction bet > 
ee ae 9 order. . There Where the River Went! have your shops at the top of the | Until [ Knew Dandy ee ae na ; What ls a Sonnet: 
had been ‘sent to the palnce  stncs “pag sagt mt Na sg we only four “flights up,’ ae “He was of mixed breed, and was being the marginal headings on page| cba rong ins CG aewrmmer 
free: transigtion of | the road to | : - Bed: 'supposed to have a strain of Dandy|49; nder the Ictter she writes: | a aun: 


heaven knows when. New furniture ith er , : | 
° ; t ” ithe photographer, ‘and it’s just around |_. aelgespt 3 - 
bela Ea peruse te Roteccgany ty. mer the corner. We will take‘it as slowly | Dinmont bloo- which gave him his|«when we are awake, we dream of; 4 precious jewel carved most curi- 
ously; 
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ou have heard the call of the 
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_ And the voice of the deep-sea rain; ee 
You have heard the song—how 
ull out on the trail again! ... 
ov —Rudyard Kipling. 
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| | mo the day of the party ar-|had been required, new pots and pans 


dishop and 


day 


) - ’ 
ey re 


‘dish his wife came 
town, only on the morning 
fal behooved 


em \y, as 
to do; but Mr. Slope 


y il, 1918. 


OsToNn, 


and saucers, new dishes and plates. 
Mrs. Proudie had at first declared that 
she would condescend to nothing so 
vulgar as eating and drinking; but 
Mr. Slope had*talked or rather written 
her out of economy! Bishops should 
be given to hospitality, and hospitality 
meant eating and drinking. So the 


| supper was conceded; the guests, how- 


ever, were to stand as they con- 
sumed it. 

There were four rooms opening into 
each other on the first floor of the 
house, which were denominated the 
drawing-rooms, the reception-room, 
and Mrs. Proudie’s boudoir. In olden 
days one of these had been Bishop 
Grantley’s bed-room, and another his 
common sitting-room and study. The 
present bishop, however, had been 
moved down into a back parlor, and 
had been given to understand that he 
could very well receive his clergy in 
the dining-room, should they arrive in 
too large a flock to be admitted into 
his small sanctum. He had been un- 
willing to yield, but after a short 
debate had yielded. 

Mrs. Proudie’s heart beat high as 
she inspected her suite of rooms. 
They were really very magnificent, 
or at least would be so by candle- 
light; and they had nevertheless been 
got up with commendable economy. 
Large rooms when full of people and 
full of light look well, because they are 
large, and are full and are light. Small 
rooms are those which require costly 
fittings and rich furniture. Mrs. 
Proudie knew this, and made the most 
of it; she had therefore a huge gas 
lamp with a dozen burners hanging 
from each of the ceilings. 

People were to arrive at ten, supper 
was to last from twelve to one, and 
at half-past one everybody was to be 
gone. Carriages were to come in at 
the gate in the town and depart at 
the gate outside. They were desited 
to take up at a quarter before one. 
It was managed excellently and Mr. 
Slope was invaluable. 

At half-past nine the bishop and his 
wife and their daughters entered the 
great reception room, and very grand 
and solemn they were... . 

And then the guests came in shoals: 
Mr. and Mrs. Quiverful and their three 
grown daughters. Mr. and Mrs. Chad- 
wick and their three daughters. The 
burly chancellor and his wife and 
clerical son from Oxford. ... Mr. 
Harding with Eleanor and Miss Bold. 
.. » Mr. Finnie, the attorney, with his 
wife, was to be seen, much to the dis- 
may of many who had never met him 
in a drawing-room before. ... Then 
came the archdeacon and his wife, 
with their elder daughter Griselda.,.. 

And so the rooms became full, and 
knots were formed, and every new 
comer paid his respects to my lord 
and passed on, not presuming to oc- 


-cupy too much of the great man’s 


attention. ... And Mrs..Proudie moved 
about with well regulated grace, 
measuring out the quantity of - her 
favors to the quality of her guests. 
..--~“Barchester Towers,” by Anthony 
Trollope. | 


Patience in Government. 

Patience is a virtue everywhere; 
but it shines with greatest lustre in 
the men of government.—William 
Penn . 


© 


tery hangs about a river, as it goes 
forever silently or tumblingly or 
swirlingly on toward the end of its 
journey: to a little lake, or to a 
greater river rolling on to the open 
sea.- This air of fascination caught 
Stevenson's ‘Will who lived in a Mill, 
and as a boy, his questioning of the 
miller, his adopted parent, is rich in 
that very atmosphere of hidden ro- 
mance that hovers about a long rang- 
ing stream: 

“One evening he asked the miller 
where the river went. 

“*It goes down the valley,’ answered 
he, ‘and turns a power of mills, 
—six-scgre mills, they say, from here 
to Unterdeck,—and it none the wear- 
ier after all. And then it goes out 
into the lowlands, and waters the 
great corn country, and runs through 
a sight of fine cities (so they say) 
where kings live all alone in great 
palaces, with a sentry walking up and 
down before the door. And it goes 
under bridges with stone men upon 
them, looking down and smiling so 
curious at the water, and living folks 
leaning their elbows on the wall, and 
looking over, too. And then it goes 
on and on, and down through marshes 
and sands, until at last it falls into 
the sea, where the -ships are that 
bring parrots from the Indies. Ay, 
it has a long trot before it as it goes 
singing over -our weir, bless its 
| heart.’ ” 


Intimate views of George Inness are 
afforded us in a book on the life of 


Jr., who relates: 

“Pop hated new clothes, and mother, 
who had given his measure to the 
tailor, would order three or four suits 
at a time, and when she thought nec- 
essary, would remove the old ones, 
after Pop had retired, and put new 
ones in their place. But try as she 
might, Pop was extremely careless. 
He never knew or cared what he 
looked like. 


twenty thousand dollars a year or 
more, a fortune in those days, he was 
walking one cold winter morning 
down Broadway. He was clad in’ an 
old gray ulster. I am sure the but- 
tons were on, for .mother always 
looked to <is grooming before 
she let him out of the house; however, 
on this occasion the buttonhole on the 
skirt of the ulster was holding the 
button at the throat.. It was cold, and 
father was crouched dowa fm his col- 
lar. He was bent over, when a2 man 
accosted him, and in a kindly voice 
said: 

“*My man, would you like to earn 
a quarter of a dollar?’ 

“Father, who always appreciated a 
joke, even though the shaft were 
aimed at himself, replied. 

‘“*Yes; I should like to earn a quar- 
ter ef a dollar.’ ¥ 

**Well,’ said the man, ‘I’m a pho- 
tofrapher, and I see that you have 
a very remarkabl. head. If you will 
come to my studio and let me take 
some pictures of you, I will give you 
twenty-five cents.’ 


“*No,’ replied Pop, ‘I don’t think I 


always an air of fascination and mys- | 


The Quarter of a Dollar 


“When he was at the zenith. of his} 
career, with an income of perhaps | 


as you wish.’ 


hew-found benefactor to the top of 
the building... He was then placed in 
a chair, and the clamps adjusted be- 
hind his head. The photographer took 
several] shots, and then said: 

“*Thank you very much. 
your money. Now let me give you.a 
word of advice. You can do better 
than you are now doing. As I have 
remarked, you have a very remarkable 
head, and if you will go among the 
artists, there is a studio building on 
Tenth Street, and knock on any door. 
I’m pretty sure you can do better for 
yourself than you are now doing.’ 

“*T don’t know about that,’ said my 
father, ‘I don't like artigts; I’ve had 
experience with them before.’ 

““Oh, so you are a model, then?’ 

“*No, I'm not a model, but I’ve used 
models.’ 

“*That’s interesting. Then/you are 


jan artist?’ 
ie ‘Well, I suppose so. Jd don’t know} 
that I can lay claim to the title of; large kitchen, where he had a sofa to ; : 
| sleep on, and when the two cats of the| ™@"- 88 its creation, and it names, 


artist, but I paint for a living.’ 


“*Why, that’s very interesting. Do' 


you exhibit?’ 

“*Yes, oh, yes, I exhibit.’ 

“‘And,’ continued the photographer, 
‘may I ask where?’ 

““‘Anywhere that I can get the 
chance; The Academy of Design, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, London, Paris, and 
different towns; in fact, anywhere 
where I think I might be able to sell 
a picture.’ 

““Why, said the photographer, con- 
descendingly, ‘I know all the artists; 


i but I surely don’t know you. - Who 


? ; 9? 
the artist, by his son, George tnndes, |?** you? What is your name? 


““My name is Inness.’ 
“*Not George Inness?’ 
“*That’s my name.’ 
“*George Inness, the 
painter—Inness”’ 

“Well,” replied my father, ‘that’s my 
name, and I paint landscapes.’ 

““My dear sir, come into this room 
a moment.’ And as they entered, the 
photographer pointed to a small can- 
vas on the wall, among many others. 
‘Who painted that picture” he asked. 

ae | did,’ was Pop’s reply. 

“Then he grasped my father by the 
hand, and said: 

“*Mr. Inness, I have long wanted to 
meet you. There’s no man in your 
profession that I admire so much. And 
say, Mr. Inness, give me hack that 
twenty-five cents.’ 

““ ‘Never,’ chuckled my father.” 


From. the Heights 
Atmospheric 


In our hearts is the Great One of Avon 
Engraven 
And we climb} tne cold summit once 
built on 


landscape 


by Milton 
Then we drop from the heights atmos- 
pheric 
to Herrick, 
Or we pour the Greek honey, grown 
blander, 
‘ Of Lander: 
Or our cosiest nook in the shade is 
Where Praed is. 
Or we toss the light bells of the mocker 
; With Locker. 


—Austin Dobson. 


‘name. A big ungainly animal with &| tne pains and. pleasures of matter. | 
‘rough shaggy coat of blue-grey hair| who will say, even though he does | {[t jis a little picture painted well. 


“So father agreed, and followed his | . 
‘and white on his neck and clumsy! not understand Christian Science, that) 


.. explains W. H.j rationally say otherwise, .when the | 8 : 
‘Hudson in “A Traveller in- Little| dream leaves mortal man intact in) SCI ENC 2 


Here is! 


‘though never at strangers; he wel-|i,> mankind, through its mesmeric in- 
'comed every visitor, even the tax-col- | fluence. that the dream is true. On 


‘policy of civil ny 
eminent departure from it, under any | that is to say, the right attitude is to | 


| —Richard Watson Gilder. 
He looked like a Sussex sheep-| this dream—rather than the dreamer | 


paws. 
dog with legs redvced to half their|j;-may not be mortal man? Who can 


proper length,” . 
body and thought, although the so- | 
called dreamer is unconscious? For | 


right reasoning there should be but | 
one fact before the thought, namely, | 


Things.” 

“Until I knew Dandy I had always 
supposed that the story of Uudlam’s 
dog was pure invention, and I dare- 
say that is the general opinion about spiritual existence. In reality there is 
it; but Dandy made me reconsider| 20 other existence, since Life cannot 
the subject, and eventually I came to| be united to its unlikeness, mortality.” 
believe that Ludlam’s dog did exist The dream of mortal existence, 
once up&n a time, centuries age per-| based upon the claim of evil, which | 
haps, and that if he had been the/ Jesus of Nazareth characterized as the | 
laziest dog in the world Dandy was) liar and the lie from the beginning, 
not far behind him in that respect. It/jnsists in belief that its duality of | By 
is true he did not lean his head against! mind is true. On this supposed. 

a wall to bark; he exhibited his lazi-| hypothesis it sets up its standard, and MARY BAKER EDDY 
ness in other ways. He barked often, apparently has succeeded in convinc- 


AND 


HEALTH 


With Key to 
the Scriptures 


THE original standard and 
only Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read, borrowed or purchased 
at Christian Science Reading 
Rooms throughout the world. 


It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 


lector, with tail-wagzings and a smile. ; , , 
~ peaagse" this hypothesis, it insists on its claim 
He spent a good ‘deal of ‘his time:in the of creator, and its manifestation called 


every material object manifested in| 
the material universe from this mis-. 


broad shaggy side, preferring that bed | Conceived theory of. creation. How | 
to. cushion or rug. They were like a| true, then, is the presentation of Jesus | 
warm blanket over him, and it was.a| Of Nazareth, in emphatic contrast, | 
mre mutual benefit society. After | namely, that the flesh has no profitable | 
an hour’s sleep Dandy wovld go out’ end to serve, because it is a lie. Per | 
for a short constitutional as far as the| contra, the truth is constructive and | 
neighbouring thoroughfare, where he; living reality, because it is the spir- | Ooze sheep, vest vocket 
would blunder against people, wag his/| itual fact. The statement, in fact, de- | edition, Warren’s India Bible 
< kgs a o's gs. ee gee eto | clared by Jesus of Nazareth, reads: DEP ECGS G4 kbc bub ceabwn css 3. 
e had six or eight outings each day,|“God is (a) Spirit, and they that wor-| 
and, owing to doors and gates being! ship him, must worship him in spirit 
closed and to bis lazy disposition, he; anq in truth.” Allied to this is his 
— nora A gat Hog gp out — | statement to Nicodemus, “That which | 
Sh cown in the’ is born of the flesh is flesh; and that | 
hall and bark, bark, bark, until some-| whichis bo f the Spirit is spirit | 
one would come to open the door for | y a meric in” wan ho ti] 
him, whereupon he would waddle down | *° ™4¥S ee mepivetiad’ 


the garden path, and if he found the'| be our attitude as servants or stew- | 
gate closed he would sit down and | 24s in the face of these statements? | 


start barking. And the bark, bark| The first requisites of stewardship are | 
would go on until someone Came to let | fidelity and honesty. These virtues | FRENCH TRANSLATION 
him out. But if after he had barked | Can alone be judged from the test of | Alternate pages of English and 
about twenty or thirty. times no one | Principle. To appraise them from a/'! ‘ French 
came, he would deliberately open the| human standard avails nothing. RE SR a 7 
gate himself, which he could do per-| “In reasoning together with Prin- | eet 
fectly well, and let himself out. In! ciple, as the faithful, honest steward GERMAN TRANSLATION 
twenty minutes or so he would be back / must, all mistakes are corrected, and | Alternate pages of English and 
at the gate and barking for admission® the individual has the assurance of the. Cloth coegen 
once more. and finally, if no one paid| promise, “Thou hast been faithful .. . | Morocco, pocket edition.... 
tei pg eae peers in. enter thou into the joy of thy Lerd.”| 
y ays had something to| what is true in any case is true in| 
eat at meal-times, but he too liked a er | 
snack betwee webin ‘osee an all; the spirit of contention, however, | 
or twice is invariably a barrier to agreement,|| be sent at the above prices, express 
a day. The dog-biscuits were kept | r t id ith 
in an open box on the lower dresser causing dissénsions and diviStons. It | or, postage prepaid, on either 
shelf, so that he could get one “when-| 278" rather for partisanship. If this | domestic or foreign shipments. 
ever he felt so disposed,” but he didn't | ¢ prevalent, the situation is just the | 
like the trouble this arrangement gave one depicted by Paul the Apostle, in 
him, so he would sit down and start | Dis illuminating letter to the Corin- 
barking, and as he had a bark which/|thians. Early in his first epistle he 
=e both ren — “orp after it had eked out the grt of oe per- 
en repea a dozen times at inter-| Somality, as carnality. e upbraids 
vals of five seconds, any person who | the Corinthian converts, as worldly in 
Fo yy wn ports, mtg ed ye ro gps Oman gyi a ~ phreangse a0 Mi: 
s biscu or|}as when one cries, “I am of Paul” and 
the sake of peace and quietness. If! another contends, “And I of Apollos.” 
no one gave it him, he would then | He turns their attention away from 
take it out himself and eat it. personality, which apparently con- | 


; trolled their thoughts, through jealous 
The Great Policy 


|adherence-to factions. : 
Justice is itself the great standing Now we have the right attitude. | 
society; 


and any, Seeking the good, we find the reality, 


house wanted an hour's rest they 
would coil themselves up or Dandy’s| 


Morocco, vest pocket edition, 
Warren’s India Bible paper... 3. 


Full leather, stiff cover 
(same paper and size as 
cloth edition) 


Morocco, pocket edition 
(Oxford India Bible paper) 


Levant (heavy Oxford India 
Bible paper) 6 


Large Type Edition, leather 
(heavy Warten’s India Bible 
7 


Where no Christian Science Read- 
ing Room is available the book will 


Remittance by money order or 
by draft on New York or Boston 
should accompany all orders and 
be made payable to The Christian 
Science Publishing Society. 


The other works of Mrs. Eddy 
may also be read, borrowed or 
purchased at Christian Science 
Reading Rooms, or a complete list 
with descriptions and prices will be 
sent upon application. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 

BOSTON, U. S. A. 


circumstances, lies under the suspi-| know that infinite Mind, With its in- | 
cion of being no policy at all._—Ed-| finite manifestation, is all the reality | 
mund Burke. there is, and 2 man who reasons to- | 


7 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 4 


i ing fer of that jest lay in the truth of it. 
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First the blade, then the ear, JRE then the full grain in the, ear” 
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SITORIALS 


| Pane ago a  eiahacaed publicist, engaged in 

Teed world with the true ante oe of 

explained, the utmost 

oa great ideal was about to 

ain wise before thevevent. And 

firs ge at the first re 

oie, after ng the American p or 

: liniitation of 14 1 hi ak before the world, 

s must have felt that they were being scrapped 
wit the offending s 

» can be no question at all, however, that the 

ale fizzlers were not the only people surprised 

s of Mr. Hughes’ pro- 

anybody had credited the President and 

y of State vith the political courage of put- 

branch a before the Conference, 

| a manner. It had been imagined that the 

would be imparted privately to the 

; and that time would be given to them to con- 

— _Proposals and formulate any objections that 

= en, before the judgment of the world 

: Mr. H and Mr. Hughes took the 

course. They decided that the public, not only in 

Ee aestes but Sogtents of che Ut had a right to under- 

proposals of the United States really were, 

were agreeable to the othér dele- 

F net The, issue was so tremendous that the 

1 was not one for secrecy. In coming to this 

gtd at once bowed to the judgment of the 

s, themselves loud for the fullest publicity, and 

id out of the sails of the procrastinators, the 

sand all the other sects of the order of “fizzlers.” 

‘not too much to say, even at this early 

if f the ‘Conference, that the President and Mr. 


¥y adopting a policy of publicity, have not only 
“success of the Conference, but have made the 


ot pre peculiarly dangerous, 

he . Pi with Mr. Hughes and the other 
egate “es of the United States have thought out and 
a 1 oan table a scheme for limitation of arma- 
| which is as radical as it is fair. In doing this 
y have declined to be turned aside from their chief 
. 208 be ug any side issue, no matter how fundamental 
May seem to a consideration of the main 
“on of ‘the Conference. For this: reason they have 
Sec Ester to concentrate the attention of the dele- 
mB far eastern matters. The Conference is essen- 
getd discussion of the limitation of armaments. 
can. as Mr. Hughes pointed out, necessarily 
t of the examination of far eastern 
~ Tt means Stat the examination of those prob- 
be permitted to go on concurrently with the 
ssions ne limitation, without the one being consid- 
undr: to the other, but always with the 
grat ape the question of limitations is the 
ques The simple truth is, as Mr. Hughes 
G etated, that it is impossible for the world any 
B80 content itself with investigations, with Statistics, 
s, with the circumlocution of inquiry. ‘‘The 
ony facts are sufficiently known. The time has 
and this Conference has been called, not for 

al al resolutions or mutual advice, but for action.” 
ti s, then, because the time has come for action, that 
be jovernment of the United States has put forward the 
DI grasa it hopes to see adopted. The blight of 
| s has settled over the whole world. Commerce, 
i, invention, all the arts and energies of peace are 
he © beneath it. In the United States alone 92 per 
en uote the national expenditure is devoted to provision 
‘or past and future wars. And it has been humorously 
d coho when the government wished to effect economies’ 
way it could see to do this was to appoint an 
r with anstructions to discover how it might be pos-. 


o cut down the 8 per cent of peace expenditure. The 
But should the 


1 proposals be accepted by the Conference the 
g will be drawn. For the economies will be pursued 
ee the 8 per cent, but in the 92 per cent. 

‘present moment there are only three great 
vers involved in the immediate question of limitation, 
or the very simple reason that the great war left only 

: powers with considerable navies or with the means 
faintaining or adding to those navies. Because of 
is the American proposals have been immediately + 
nited to Great Britain, Japan, and the United States. 
tb ioe the Conference breaks up Mr. Hughes proposes 
eal eee allowance of other nations should be 
| Isic Proceeding on this basis, he has grouped 
a ssentials of limitation under four heads. First, 
¢ abandonment of all capital shipbuilding programs. 
I, the pedincéion of certain of the older ships. Third, 
“¥ ° i ting naval strength of the powers concerned to 
‘considered. Fourth, the capital ship tonnage to be | 
las the criterion of future naval strength. What 

“mean in practice is that the United States 
mild scrap fifteen — ships under construction, upon 
ch 8 330,000,000 have already bees expended, and 
fasta 010 battleships, with a total tonnage of 227,740 


ms. On the same basis it is proposed that Great Britain 


ild stop the construction of four new Hoods, with a 
- ye, on completion, of 172,000 tons, together with 
nete other capital ships with a tonnage of 411,375 


, with a Pay of 289,100 

ships with a tonnage of 

But this is not all. It is proposed further 

shall take a naval holiday of 

s than fen ten years, during which no capital ships 
| down. And, in addition, that when, at the 
c fen ‘years, the work of replacement shall begin, 
} rept: ‘shall be limited to 500,000 tons each for 
: at Br rita ir ‘and the United States and Tpee for 


sie tr 


Now there is always a certain | 


“supreme, 


_ the border. 


; 


Japan. Such navies, Mr. Hughes concluded, would satisfy 
all the proper demands of national defense, whilst prepa- 
rations for offensive naval warfare would stop at once. 
When the famous Lord Strafford was looking for a 
name for that Irish policy which was to shore up the 
tottering fortunes of the Stewarts, he decided, not 
inappropriately, on that of “Thorough.” The word 


which he then adopted might well be applied today, to- 
the policy which has been adopted by Mr. Harding and 


his advisers on the question of naval armaments. It is 
so thorough that it is bound to meet with the approval 
of a world staggering under a load of debt, and haunted 
by a horror of war. No matter what the militarists 
anywhere may think of the American proposals there 
is no doubt that the people everywhere will welcome 
them. And it is to be suspected that this is one of the 
occasions upon which the old Latin proverb will prove 
to be true—“Vox populi, vox Dei,” the voice of the 
people is the voice of God. 


The French Presidential Office 


ALTHOUGH there would seem to be a strong opinion 


that any formal change in the French Constitution in re- . 


gard to the presidential office is even less of a political 
possibility today than it was, say, a year ago, it is in- 
teresting to note that President Millerand has gone 
straight forward in putting into practice the enlarged idea 
of that office which he advocated prior te his election, in 
the September of last year. It was some time before the 
resignation of Paul Deschanel, that Mr. Millerand out- 
lined his famous scheme ‘for constitutional reform, a 
scheme which sought, amongst othemthings, to endow the 
President with much wider powers: than those which he 
enjoys at present. Theoretically the French President is 
He can take initiative in legislation, jointly 
with the two Chambers. He has the appointment of all 
civil and military officers. He has*the disposition of, the 
armed forces of the State, and the right, at any time, to 
assume the leadership of these forces, in person, if he so 


desires. With the President rests the right to pardon, the 


right to negotiate treaties with foreign powers, and, save 
in certain cases specifically provided for in the Constitu- 


‘tion, the right to ratify these treaties, on his own respon- 


sibility, without the consent of the two Chambers. In view 
of the fact, however, that the President can exercise these 
powers only through a-ministry “politically and jointly re- 
sponsible to the Chambers,”’ he has no responsibility or 
power whatever. 

Mr. Millerand has, nevertheless, from the first, 
taken up the, position that even if the terms of the Con- 
stitution, in this connection, were to be left as they are, 
this would not mean that the President should occupy a 


_ “purely passive and decorative position.” He has strenu- - 
ously declined to acquiesce in the traditional view, which 


is accustomed to speak of an active statesman, on his 
election to the presidency, as having “retired” to the 
Elysée. Certainly, Mr. Millerand in his first year of 
office has shown no disposition to retite anywhere. He 
has initiated the system of having direct relations with 
the different ministers, expressing his views and giving 
his counsel.. He is in constant touch with deputies and 
senators, and makes a point of hearing the last word on 
the political and economic problems Of the day. 

It is no secret that it was solely on condition that he 
was to be free thus actively to participate in the affairs 
of the State that he consented to allow himself to be 
elected President. So far, the change in presidential 
policy has been received with gerteral satisfaction and has 
worked excellently, in spite of the fact that Mr. Millerand 
is credited with having, at least once, exercised a yeto 
as to the successor to the premiership. The fact remains, 
however, that the terms of the Constitution are unaltered, 
and whatever controlling power Mr. Millerarid exercises 
depends for its continuance on something very like a 
gentlemen's agreement. In the event of any clash be- 
tween Premier and Presidert, it is the President who 
would have to surrender, provided the Premier had the 
support of the Chambers. Mr. Millerand, however, in 
the opinion of many, is doing an excellent service to 
hy mere in showing how the presidential office may add 

a stéadying political influence to the honor and dignity 
with which it has always been invested. 


Checking the Smuggling of Liquor 


Ir ALWAys seemed as if, sooner or later, two such 
good neighbors as Canada and the United States would 
surely join forces to end the smuggling of liquor across 
Neither of them could wish to connive at 
the breaking of the laws of the other. Both would be 
bound to feel discomfited that any of their people should 
make use of the border as a means of breaking the laws 
with impunity. Now the expected has taken place. 
Without any great formality, in fact merely through one 
of those interesting arrangements known as a “gentle- 
men’s agreement,” excise Officers of several Canadian 


' provinces have met prohibition enforcement officers of 


adjacent states, and have reached an understanding that 
bids- fair to make the smuggling of liquor into prohibi- 
tion territory far more difficult than it has been in recent 
months..-The arrangement. is simple enough, too. It 
does not involve any attempt to enforce United States 
law by Canadian officials, but it does involve such coop- 
eration of Canadian officials that Canadian territory can 
no longer be easily ‘made a base for illegal shipments 
into the United States. 

Such an understanding cannot fail to develop a 
warmer feeling of friendliness between these old neigh- 
bors than would have been easily possible with conditions 
persisting like those that have obtained since rum-run- 
ning began to attract attention. Yet the better under- 
standing, and the better prospect, with respect to checking 
liquor abuses, which this arrangement involves, are 
merely in line with an improvement irl the general out- 
look for law enforcement. They typify the more ad- 
vanced methods that have come into view since the recent 
change in the administration of the enforcement laws. 
Only a few months ago, some cf the most discouraging 
reports as to the effects and prospects of the prohibition 
policy in the United States were being made by the very 
men whose duty it was to see that the prohibition Jaw 
was enforced. Some of their statements actually seemed 
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caloulated to spread the notion that the Jaw was bound 


‘to be a failure. But things are different-now. Enforce- 


ment officials have become far more optimistic. They 


‘are able to see the manifold good results from the meas- 


ure of enforcement that has been possible. Better still, 
they are making a point of telling all these good effects. 

Only the other day, in New York, the acting prohi- 
bition director secured the publication: by some of the 


_ newspapers of a statement showing the improvement in 


the enforcement of prohibition as reported by the state 
directors in all parts of the country. From these reports 
he was able to make this gratifying deduction: “Apathy 
on the part of citizens has been succeeded by an aroused 
crystallized sentiment, reflected.by strong newspaper sup- 
port and the proffered aid of influential business and 
professional men.”” Appended were brief summaries of 
improved conditions, state by state. Fourteen states 
reported ‘improved jury conditions, indicating a greater 
ability on the part of enforcement officials to secure con- 
victions when offenders against the law were brought 
into court. Nineteen states reported an improvement in 
the cooperation of local officials with thé enforcement 
officers, and a more favorable attitude of the press 
toward prohibition. It was shown that newspapers had 
become much more friendly, following the personal 
visitation of the prohibition commissioner or some ot 
his representatives, and their explanation of the need 
of upholding the faw. Apparently a considerable body 
of press opitiion has quite recently been changed from 
an unfavorable to a favorable attitude. ‘This, in itself, 
gives earnest of a much better popular understanding 

of the liquor situation.. And as people everywhere come 
to see the matter in its true light, such efforts as that of 
smuggling liquor into dry territory will not be w orth 
making. 


The Rhine and Danube Canal 


THE world today has before it several engineering 
schemes of first importance, all of which it has-been dis- 
cussing for a considerable time. But it is the way of such 
schemes that men and nations are accustomed to think 
long before taking action in regard to them. Thus, many 
years ‘elapsed between the time when Lepére surveyed the 
Isthmus of Suez for Napoleon I and the time when 
Mougel and Linant, in 1855, elaborated their famous 
project for a canal and appointed de Lesseps to superin- 
tend -it. Then, in the case of the Panama Canal, more 
than half a century elapsed between the Bulwer- 
Clayton Treaty, in 1850, and the day, a few years ago, 
when the first ship passed through the Gatun Lock. At 
the present time the readers of the world’s press are in- 
vited, every now and again, to consider afresh such ques- 
tions as the Channel Tunnel, and the great French project 
for tunneling the Straits of Gibraltar and running trains 
through from Paris to the western coast of Africa. In 
the New World, there is a plan for connecting the Great 
Lakes with the ocean, and in the Old World again there 
is the plan of connecting the North Sea and the Black 
Sea by a new waterway between the Rhine and _ the 
Danube. This last appears, indeed, today, to be rapidly 
passing from the realm of theory to the realm 6f prac- 
tice. Actual plans are being elaborated, the cost is being 
estimated, and there is an expectation that the work may 
be completed within the next 10 years. 

Such a scheme has been regarded as feasible for over 
a century. The Rhine is navigable from its mouth to 
Strasbourg, and this will constitute one of the segments 
of the great waterway. The other would be the long arm 
of thé Danube, which is navigable from its mouth as 
far up as Ulm. The proposed canal would leave the 
Rhine at Mayence, and, following the line of the Main, 
would pass through Frankfort and Aschaffenburg. Some 
distance beyond Aschaffenburg, it would cut across the 
bend of the Main above Wurzburg, and, picking the river 
up again some distance northwest of Bamberg, would 
finally leave the Main at that city and strike south-south- 

east for Nuremberg and Beilngries, finally reaching the 
Danube at Kelheim. As the canal, throughout its entire 
length, would be capable of accommodating shipping up 
to 1500 tons, the value of this waterway for freight traffic 
can well be imagined. One of the greatest needs of europe 
today is not so much a more rapid as a cheaper means ot 
conveying freight. The Rhine and Danube canal would 
help considerably to meet this need. 

As to the cost of such an undertaking, this must be, 
to a large extent, problematic. It is estimated at present 
that the work could be done for something less than 
700,000,000 gold marks, and if this isa just estimate on 
a basis of the present “cost of. labor and material, there 
is no reason to suppose that it would cost more than this. 
Another consideration which would undoubtedly con- 
tribute to the success of the undertaking, both financially 
and otherwise, is the fact that the canal, in the course of 
its long journey between the two rivers, could be made to 
supply a large amount of hydro-electric power for the 
districts through which it passes. 

Such a scheme is, of course, truly international in 
character. Southern Germany will be one of the chief 
beneficiaries, but Jugo-Slavia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania ,and portions of Slovakia and Poland will also 
benefit greatly, being enabled to ship their raw materials 
and finished products at very low rates to western 
countries. : 


Art Congresses 

IN DUE time the Transactions of the Congress on the 
of Art, which was held at the Sorbonne, in 
Paris, will be published, and people will add the volume 
or volumes to the shelf which contains the transactions 
of art congresses of the past. Anything that draws atten- 
tion to art is good for the public weal,’ so it is to be 
heped that these art congresses will continue to be held 
in the various cittes of the world. But the student of 
art, after attending one of these meetings, and listening 
to the many eloquent or stumbling speeches, may well 
ask himself what good they do, or, rather, if there is not 
a way of making them more useful and more stimu- 
lating. 

Nobody can object when an American artist of .dis- 
tinction rises in the Sorbonne to express the gratitude 
of. America to France for her art teaching and example: 

a 


But it has been said so often! And nobody can object 
when an English former director of a museum arises and 
temperately, but earnestly, criticizes certain aspects of 
the Modernist movement in art. He is quite at liberty 
to do so, but one has heard it all before. Although the 
Paris gathering was called a Congress on the History 
of Art, the note of it should have been suggestion and 
reconstruction, rather than complaint. 

Unfortunately most of the newspapers, being news 
gatherers, and not art propagandists, report the exciting 
events rather than the useful episodes. An important 


‘London newspaper ignored everything of value that was 


uttered at one of the sessions, and telegraphed only a 
ridiculous dispute about the authenticity of an old picture. 
Readers were informed in large type that the remarks of 
a learned Italian on the “Apollo and Marsyas”’ of Pintu- 
ricchio, generally attributed to Raphael, and by some to 
Perugino, led almost to a pitched hattle, while heated dis- 
cussions were afterward continued in the quadrangle. 
Another correspondent reports that an eminent Swiss 
delegate, speaking about Corot’s visit to Switzerland, 
occupied valuable time in reading the answers Corot gave 
to the series of questions, popular in his time, as to “your 
favorite virtue,” “your favorite quality in a man,” “your 
favorite occupation,’ and so on. After reading these 
trivialities, it is quite a relief to recall Mr. Joseph Pen- 
itell’s violent but useful diatribe against disfigurement of 
the countryside by bill boards, at the New York Art 
Congress two years ago. 

At art congresses there should be fewer speeches in 
the limelight, and more work done behind closed doors. 
The lay public needs a lead in regard to art, and the next 
Art Congress, instead of being called “The History of 
Art,” might well be styled “The Present State of Art. 
What Is to Be Done?” ‘The various delegates should 
sit around the table, make a general survey of the art 
conditions, at the present time, in the varieus countries, 
and make suggestions as to the best and quickest remedy, 
and how the general public indifference to art should 
be met. Their conclusions might be drawn wp in brief 
form and published throughout the various countries. 
The straight kind of advice they should offer to the lay 
world should be similar to that recently given by Monsieur 
Bourdelle, the French sculptor, who was not at the Con- 
gress, on the best way of restoring the monuments in 
devastated France. Art congresses should be practical ; 
they should speak less and act more; they should eschew 
such subjects as academic discussions about the authen- 
ticity of old pictures. | 


Editorial Notes 


RATHER a pungent statement was that of Senator 
Carter Glass, of Virginia, holding the Christian churches 
of the country largely responsible for the failure of the 
United States to be, by now, a member of the League of 
Nations. The Senator may be right in saying that it 
would have been “better to have gone into the League of 
Nations by the front door rather than to be waiting in 
the woodshed in the back yard,” but he can hardly make 
out a case against the churches for not exhibiting the 
same degree of interest-in the League that they are mani- 
festing in disarmament. , Perhaps they should have done 
so, but it must be remembered that the failure of the 
League was undoubtedly a great factor in stirring them 
to the pitch of interest in the Conference for the Limita- 
tion of Armament which they are now manifesting. It 
takes time for the world, or a nation, to develop some- 
thing that even approaches unified sentiment. 


So St. MARTIN’s-LE-GRAND, as the huge London post 
office was known in the pages of the cuide books and on 
the tongues of admiring sightseers, is no more. It has 
been going, of course, for years, in the leisurely way that 
governments do things, but no one who knows and loves 
his London seemed to realize the extent of the demolition 
until the stark announcement came: “The old G. P. O., 
the finest vacant lot in the City for sale!’ It seems dif- 
ficult to recall a time when it was not a great London site. 
And how one used to thrill when, following the admoni- 
tion of the guide book, he stood before the post office 
and saw the great jaws of the letter boxes open wide while 
letters were poured into the insatiable receptacles to catch 
the night mails! As the jaws closed again and one 
wended one’s way homeward or to a hotel, there was 
that comfortable feeling following a bit of notable 
London sightseeing satisfactorily done. Now people 
would have you believe that this impressive spectacle 
which has gone into history was a very ordinary spectacle 
indeed. 
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THERE is something almost amusing in the way in 
which the United States revenue authorities are under- 
taking to turn the tables on some of the gentlemen who 
have been referred to recently in the United States as 
“bootleggers.””. The revenue officers have to do with the 
taxes which the law requires to be collected on the boot- 
legger's stock in trade, but it is the Revenue Depart- 
ment, also, that handles the income taxes. So when the 
ofhcers discover, through the arraignment of a bootlegger, 
that he has apparently been depriving them of taxes due 
on large quantities of liquor, they turn straight about and 


levy a heavy tax against him on the basis of the income 


he may be supposed to have derived from his illegal 
transactions. When it is noted that in a Brooklyn case, 
recently, the disclosures in connection with illegal liquor 
sales were made the basis for demanding income taxes 
anc penalties amounting to over $1,500,000, it can be 
seen that, in taxation, the revenue officers have a rather 
formidable weapon. 


ALMOsT everybody was naturally puzzled upon hear- 
ing of it! Imagine ‘Spain shipping clear, cold, spring 
water from Itngland to supply her troops in Morocco, 
when her own wells were so near at hand. It seemed 
impossible, and yet there was no doubting the fact, which 
leaked out in the Cortes and became the subject of a 
parliamentary discussion. What waste on the part of 
the government, it was thought quite reasonably, until 
the real news came to light and showed that the vessel 
had been built in E ngland, chartered by the representa- 
tives of Madrid and, because it was the most pressing 
thing in demand at the time, was loaded with water to 
give it something to carry on its first voyage to Melilla, 


